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POWER EQUIPMENT 


FOR 


YACHTS and LAUNCHES 


Yachtsmen requiring replacement of power in their boats— 
either because of wear or to increase speed—can obtain 
up-to-date plants of our construction. High Speed 
TRIPLE EXPANSION ENGINES 
have been a speciality with us for many years. In Service, 
U. S. Bailey, Wilkes and Stewart. Also several hundred 
Yachts, among 
which Kanawha, 











Helenita, Revo- 500 
‘lution, Lyndonia, OF THESE 
Irene, Coranto, 
Vitesse, Vixen, MARINE 
Niagara IV, BOILERS 
Triple Expansion Steam Engine Nanita NOW 
A Light Weight, Compact, Quicksteaming, 
Economical, SAFE Yacht Watertube Boiler IN USE 


is the 


“SEABURY” 











Seabury Watertube Boiler 














RECORD 


A MODERN DESIGN 


SPEEDWAY 
GAS ENGINE, LAUNCHES 
ARGO, ARTFUL 
HIGH-CLASS, BEST ; 
THERE SHE GOES, 
MATERIALS, ZIPALONG, 
eae JAPANSKY, 
WINNINISH, 
NOT ONLY TO COLONIA. 
SELL BUT TO LAST QUEEN, 
SKEETER 

















Speedway Gasolene Engine 
We Build Yachts and Launches, Large or Small 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and CHAS. L. SEABURY & CO. 


CONSOLIDATED 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. Member of the National Ass'n of 


Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND YACHT BROKERS 
DIRECTORY of reliable.Yacht and 
Ship ‘Designers and Brokers. 
For ADVERTISING RATES ADDRESS 
YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


20 Vesey Street, New York 





C. D. CALLAHAN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Yachts and Motor Boats 
Construction Supervised 


SAN PEDRO CALIFORNIA 














CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Vachts of all classes designed and construction super 
vised. Cruising Powe: Boats a Specialty. 


Columbia Bldg., 29 Broadway, New York 
Televhone 3953 Rector. Cable ‘““Mowercd, New York.’ 
Member Society Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 








MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Personal Attention Given to the Design and Details of 
Cruising Yachts and Launches. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











GEORGE OWEN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Yachts of All Sizes Designed and Construction Supervised 
Estimates Furnished for Ali Types of Marine Craft and Machinery 
Designer of “Little Rhody,” “Little Rhody Il,” “Whirl,” &c. 
WINTHROP, MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEPHONE 381-6 WINTHROP 











BURGESS & PACKARD 
Naval Architects and Engineers 
YACHT BUILDERS 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
WORKS: Nashua Street, Marblehead, Mass. 














B RU N S Is the first-class second-hand 
Marine Engine Dealer 
Send for Bargain List 
Agents for Many Makes of New Engines 


BRUNS’ MOTOR EXCHANGE, Jersey City, N. J. 


YACHTING 





ATKIN-W HEELER, 


YACHT DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS. 
HALESITE, (HUNTINGTON HARBOR,) 


Lone Is.anp, 


NM. YT. 
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60-FOOT RAISED DECK MOTOR CRVISER 


DESIGNED BY 


WHITTELSEY & WHITAKER, toc. 


4. N. WHITTELOEY MM. Mw. WHITAKER ©. t. WHITTELSEY 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
Designers of Steam and Motor Yachts and Motor Boats of all Classes 
eroxerace 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK iweveance 























MANNING'S “Ss 
YACHT AGENCY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 











HENRY J. GIELOW 


ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 


50 Broadway - New York City 


Telephones 4673 and 4674 Broad 











FRANK BOWNE JONES 
YACHT AGENT 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Yachts of cll types for sale and charter. 





J. F. SMALL 


Naval Architect 
Successor TO SMALL BROS 
Yachts and Commercial! Vessels Designed and construction 
supervised. Able, roomy, comfortable cruising power boats 
aspecialty. New England agent for Lamd Engines 
i112 WATER ST.., BOSTON, MASS 








RICE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Yacht and Engine Builders 


EAST BOOTHBAY, : MAINE 








J. EDWIN WILKINS, 


Naval Architect and Consulting Engineer 


ae. five yeors’ experience in the designing and 
building of Sailing and Steam Yachts of all types 


EXPERT DESIGNER OF STEAM YACHTS | 


(Member Inst. Naval Architects Since 1882) 


6, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


Cable “ Jedwin, London." Codes used: Western Union 
and Liebers 


J. EDWIN WILKINS begs to announce that 
he has SEVERED HIS CONNECTION with 


Cox & King of London, with which firm he has been 
associated for the past 12 years as their Naval Archi- 
tect one Yacht Designer, and has ae hy MED 


PRACTICE on his own account as AVAL 
ARCHITECT AND CONSULTING E NG SINER R 
at the above address 

All classes of vessels designed, and construction 
supervised. Lowest (met) tender prices obtained 
and submitted to Clients in all cases. 


NOTE —J. E. W's designs vield ten per cent more 
speed than obtained from other designs, with the 
same horse power and displacement therety showing 
greater efficiency and less consumption of fuc!l per 


ton of displacement per mile 











WILLIAM GARDNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 
All classes of yachts, vessels, and machinery designed and 
Superintended during construction 
Telephone 2160 Rector 
1 Broadway New York City 








T. B. F. BENSON, 
ASSOC. INST. N. A. 
YACHT DESIGNER © BROKER 


All Classes of Yachts Designed and Building 


Supervised. Racing Yachts and Cruising Power 
Boats a Specialty. [ 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects, 
Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET 


Telephone 1375 Broad 


NEW YORK CITY 








Puonr Canute Anppers» 
103 Beeanan Jor, New VYouk 


® " ua . » 
J.-P. FITZPATRICK, 
MARINE ENGINEER, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


PowrR BOATS DEStONED AND Hwy 
AGENT FroR THE HROonrETs MoTOoR Co 

















RIVERDALE SCHOOL = yrt'son gon 


A DAY SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 
(A Few Boarding Pupils Taken) 





V3ix acres of high. healthful grounds, adjace:.1 to Van Cortlandt 
Park. 

{Within three-quarters of an hour or less, by Broadway Subway, 
of the centre of the city. Teachers accompany boys to and fro. 
TBoys spend all day in the country, with at least two hours of 
out-door play. Foot-ball, base-ba'l, track athletics, skating, 
coasting, riding, tennis, golf and other wholesome sports. 
Gardening. 

“small classes, with thorough drill, from primary to college. 
WStrong references given and required 


FRANK 8S. HACKETT, A. B. Heap-MASTER. 
Formerly of Berkeley School, and of the English Department 
of Columbia University.) 

GEORGE MATTHEW, A. M., ASSOCIATE 
(Formerly of the John A. Browning and the Morristown 
Schools.) 

REVEREND G. A. CARSTENSEN, PH. D., ASSOCIATE. 
(Rector of Trinity Church, Riverdale.) 











Neptune Marine Construction Co. 


Naval Architects, Marine 
Engineers, Yacht Brokers 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


Room 1338 Telephone 2728 Beekman 


Designers and Builders of Fast Cruisers 


Racing Yachts and Power Craft 














Telephone, 4363 Beekmar 


CHAS. J. PUPKI 


YACHT BROKER 


Boats and Marine Engines 
of Every Type 


150 Nassau Street, . . New York 


Eastern Representative for ‘‘ Leader"’ 
Opposed Marine Motors } 
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She is, par excellence, a Rough 


Our SEA ROVER "sneer 


Our 














er es . 
Weather Cruiser, and her 3-cylinder 

15 H.P. 20th Century Gasoline Engine ——— 

Ai ngine |, Moereneleleieieieie 20th Century 
gives her plenty of power. She is \ fb —— he 








Comfortable 


Gasoline Engines are unequalled for 





Seaworthy Reliability 
Speedy Simplicity 
Just the boat for general cruising in Economy 


all weathers Compare her accom. 
modations with those of any other 
4o-footer and you will understand ‘ 4 
why we are building so many of err a + 
them for cruising men of experience. 


40 Ft. 0. A. 9 Ft. Beam. 


Send for Catalogue. 





15 H.P. Sea Rover Type. 1t all times 


N. Y. Yacht, Launch G Engine Co., Morris Heights, N. Y. City 


Durability 


2toob 


In sizes from to to 300 H. P. 
Cylinders Factory open to visitors 


Write for Catalogue 
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The largest boat at the National Motor Boat Shows. 
The centre of attraction at the Shows, and a fair sample of our work 
Do not blame others if you do not buy a reliable and honestly built 


boat or motor. 


Catalog No. 1, Motors and Motor Boats 
Catalog No. 2, Row Boats, Canoes and Hunting Boats 


Four cents postage for either Catalog. Write us before buying. 
i g £ ying 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOX 206, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Formerly at RACINE, WIS. 


BRANCH STORES 


No. 122 WEST Mth STREET 
No. 182 MILK STREET 

No. 182 JEFFERSON AVE. . 
No. 1610 MICHIGAN AVE.. 
No. 38 DELAWARE AVE. . 
No. 321 FIRST AVE., SOUTH. 


NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


In the Making of 1908 


CUSHMAN MOTORS 


We will continue with our one aim 
to build the BEST small 


engine, not the cheapest. 


marine 


Those who want reliable for their 


family or racing boat should write us. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR COMPANY 


2024 N. STREET - - LINCOLN, NEBR. 


power 














THE HOLSTEN 


“i yORATIN is 


SPARK PLUG 


THE PLUG WHICH WI/LL BRING YOU HOME 
The First Great Improvement in Plugs in the Last 30 Years 
Send for Descriptive Catalog and Price List. 

Also FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
TRIUMPH ENGINEERING CO. 


226-230 Lafayette St., - New York City 














IS YOUR 
BOAT FOR SALE? 


ADVERTISE HER IN OUR 


ISSUE 


WE WILL 


BIG MARCH 








We will give you a 2 inch advertisement for 


$3.50 in Our Big March Issue 


and make the cut free if you send photo. Send photo. 


and check, money order, stamps, or registered cash to 
YACHTING PUBLISHING CO., 20 Vesey Street, New York City 


SEND ORDER NOW. FIRST ORDERS RECEIVE BEST POSITION 
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FOR SALE and CHARTER 
DEPARTMENT 












THROUGH 
SUMMER SEAS TO 





Hunting Cabin Cruiser, 3i ft. over all— 
Duplicate of ‘‘Irene” which came in second in 
Marblehead race—for sale, complete, with a 
17-19 h. p. LEADER opposed motor. Same can 
be seen in boat shop, under construction. 
Price $1500. C. J. Pupxki, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 








FOR SALE 


Sea-going Steam Yacht, 175 feet over all; of 


best design and construction; good speed: ample JISE are the winter tourists who take 


accom modations and in excellent condition through- 


ee The New York and Porto Rico 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent, 


an Severe, Siew ort. Steamship Company’s special three weeks’ 








WANTED—Young man to take % interest in agency cruise to and 
for well known Marine Engine 
NEPTUNE MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO 








15) Nassau Street, N Y. City. Around 
¥ HE New Power Boat ‘‘ Dacota’’ for Sale. 


Porto Rico 
Built last Spring for the Commodore of the 


Rochester Yacht Club. upon one of their superbly appointed and 


Dimensions are: 70 ft. 0. a., 52 ft. w. 1., 13 ft. 


beam, 4 ft. 3in. draught. Apply Neprune MARINE modern steamers, making the orand tour 





Construction Co., 150 Nassau St., Room i338. - 
of the island and stopping at many in- 





By i one cruiser for sale, 34 feet long, teresting points. 


lraft, twin screw; Bos, ally 
new; absolutely seaworthy R. HENDERSON, 
I. 

















Maurer, N 
These trips are the perfection of tropical voyages. 
FOR SALE The ship is the traveler’s hotel during the entire 
ighly fig Mahogany : artered 
Saad i Pom ae Aargl|npigenie voyage. All staterooms are outside rooms and the 
finest of lumber and veneers for construc- steamers contain every modern convenience. 
tion and finish. Prices and samples upon - 
application. " e . 
MARKLEY & MILLER, _ - - Chicago. Special tourist rate for this cruise, $140 
- which includes every expense. 
WANTED — 
I want every boat builder and boat owner to know pe 6 - ° . ; 
that I manufacture and carry in stock a complete Write for booklet giving complete details of the trip and 
line of polished brass and nickel plated boat attractive pictures of Porto Rico scenery 
fittings and supplies. Catalog No. 3,free upon i 


request. Ship Bells a specialty. CHAs. KAUFMANN, 
28 Main Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 








The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 
Army Auction Bargains 
Ba < Mesteysa eae = 8aert 12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ARMY SADDLES 3.09 “ Cavalry Sabres . 
Bridles - 1.00] UNIFORMS ved 1,25 “ 
ns, 16 “|7 Shot Carbine “ ~ 3.50 


4180] MILITARY ENOYCLOPEDIC CAT- Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities. 


E, 260 large pages, containing thousands of 









oie cores GOUT: AUCTION 8A ‘e'Go Ds, 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


mailed for 15 ts (stamps). 


NCIS BANNERMAN. sat hectnen NEW YORE 














WILLOW 
FURNITURE 


OUR 1907 cata- 

logue of ar- 
tistic patterns 
will be mailed 
to you upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 
in stamps. 

















SAMSO SOLID BRAIDED 
coRDpD 
for halyards, tiller rope (special : . 
tiller rope with wire center), ac itin azette 
log lines, hand rails, etc. 
Best Material, Perfect Braid. re . . > on 
ER NTS Ore The leading and only French illustrated 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. paper devoted exclusively to Yachting and 
Motor Boating published in Paris, France. 


MARBLEHEAD GREEN Yearly Subscription, $5.50 


Subscriptions may be sent care of 














This amount 
will be refunded 


upon receipt of your order for one or more Absolutely Anti-Fouling 
pieces of furniture. 


Y ies Publishing Co., 
STEARNS & McKAY Mfgrs. 20 Vesey Street, New Yorx City 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
BOX B. NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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TheH.E. Boucher Mfg.Co. 


91 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


INVENTIONS DEVELOPED 

SPECIAL MACHINERY 
PATTERN MAKING 
DRAUGHTING 


MARINE MODELS 
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THE NO-KLOG FILTER 


i 

‘ 

Places a higher mark on the Engine Manufacturer’s good 

name, as it positively prevents those troubles for which |g 

the“engine and its maker are so often Blamed, while the |! 

real cause is clogging of the feed pipe or carbureter with : 

some foreign substance. , 
“= ‘“- 

THE NO-KLOG FILTER purifies gasolene by |! 

separating water, dirt and all foreign substances from 

same, allowing the engine to develope its full horse- Jy 

power and run even under all conditions. I 

: THE NO-KLOG |! 

FILTER is builton Jj 

Honor and sold jj 

under positive guar- jl 

antee to refund : 

purchase price if Jj 

same is unsatisfac- [J 

tory after 60 days’ jj! 

trial. Write for 

more complete des- fy 

cription together |j 

with prices and fl 

discounts. ! 

' 

‘ 

‘ 

' 

! 

! 

! 

! 

‘ 


THE STANDARD 
GASOLINE FILTER CO. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 1002. 49 MAIDEN LANE. 

















YOU WILL BE INTERESTED in the improved 


BALL 
Reverse Gear 


FOR MOTOR BOATS 





Made only of Hardened Steel Spur Gears. 
Most Reliable. Highest Grade. Easiest to 
Install. 
FOUR SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Send for Catalogue. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


NEW YORK GEAR WORKS 


(ab Is 56-58 Greenpoint Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Edson 


Steering Gears 


have stood every test for nearly fifty years. 














Established 1859. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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FRONT VIEW 


a P. LUNDIN, Mer. -- 





| WELIN QUADRANT DAVIT 


Special Gear for Power Boats 


17 Battery Place -- 





PERFECT EASE, 
BOAT IN 
MINUTE 


ONE 
LAUNCH A 
FROM 30 


MAN CAN, WITH 
TENDER OR ROWING 
SECONDS TO ONE 





FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


New York, N. Y. 
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Seefauens KNOCK DOWN FRAMES — Shix 
et. Sy er , 
i. Ee ar Our Easy to Build System of Construction 


Puts within reach of the amateur the handsomest and 
latest designs for 1908 in 


: ae ree rae Se) Speed Hulls; Motor Boats; Hunting Cabin Cruisers 


Shipped knock down or erected in sections ready to plank. 


For Amateur and Professional Boat Builders Designed by Our Naval Architect. 





A Semi Speed Boat shipped erected in sectiors. Any man or boy who can use tools can build his own boat. 
Faults of other systems done away with. Hard parts simplified. 


AMERICAN GASOLINE MOTOR CO. Designers and Builders of AMERICAN MOTORS and 
58 Canton St., Baldwinsville, N. Y. One Man Control Semi Speed Boats. 


Ask for catalog wanted. “D” Boat Frames. “E” American Motors. “F" One Man Control Semi Speed Boats 











STORM PROOF 


Jhatk 


MARA 


MOORING ANCHOR. 

















The Geyer Reversible Propeller 
Improved 1908 Model 


Has Four Great Points of | Advantage over 


all others: 













Send for 
(1) Increased Leverages THE MOORING THAT HOLDS 
(2) Large Roll in Hub 1908 Cannot drag in wind, tide, or heavy seas. Is used 
on the best yachts and motor boats. When other 
(3) Keys instead of Pins, re- Illustrated boats are drifting on the rocks and breaking 


up, the boat that is anchored with the Bulb 


ducing Leverage 


hye Shank holds and rides in safety There 

(4) Three Speeds both Forward Descriptive is no other anchor like it. There is 
, but one Bulb-Shank It is the 

and Reverse s heavy bulb on the end of the 
Circular shank that keeps the anchor 


down and prevents it from 





—\ Ifyou have used other makes 
= | standing in an upright position 







you will appreciate these 


points or superiority. 
in the fall and rise of the 
tides, and in heavy storms 
Ihe anchor will not skid or 
drag on any kind of bottom 

mud, sand, clay, rocks, 
gravel or eel grass. Made 
jn sizesfor all boats. Write 
for booklet and convincing 


_ = F —*-—___——— G —_——_-t H . restimonials 

\z 

| I intl - 
Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 


MARINE HARDWARE CO. 2 Water St. 
PEABODY, MASS. Fairhaven, Mass 
































Th Gurnet Dories 
e } 16 ft. to 25 ft 


Atlantic Speed Boats 


21 ft. to 32 ft 
C Amesbury, 
ey Mass. 


Clipper Launches 
23 ft. to 2s ft 
Motor Skiffs 
16 feet 
Rowing Skiffs 
9 ft. to 16 ft 


Atlantic Motors 
3h. p. to 40h. p 


Exclusive Models 
Special Construction 
Finest Finish 
Reasonable Prices 
Catalogue, Blue Prints 
and full information 
on request. 
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STANLEY MOTORS 











MAKE AND BREAK : HIGHEST CLASS 
We also manufacture the OF 
IGNITION well-known : . ae 
WORKMANSHIP 
Direct from Factory TOQUET MOTORS Have stood the test 
to User at which can now be purchased of Long Service 
di ec oO us. 
FACTORY PRICES etre engl Prompt Deliveries 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE WITH PRICF LIS] IT WILL INTEREST YOU 


THE STANLEY CO., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 














The Monarch Kerosene Engine 
R A & A ey O It leads them all in 
pene durability, cheapness 
mE Siwures ENGIN E 


of operation and 
general results. 

Your correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Send for 
Catalogue 





5 to 100 H.P 


Grand Rapids Gas Engine G Yacht Co. 
100 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Has less moving parts than any four-cycle engine with 
mechanically operated valves. 

Has no oil-cups, oil pumps or sight feeds requiring 
attention. 

Has no piping attached to the cylinders. 


T&M 


We guarantee a fuel consumption of not over one-tenth Reversible 
of a gallon per horse power hour. 
Does this interest you? Then let us tell you more. Engines 


THE RATHBUN-LACY COMPANY 
914 Water St., Toledo, Ohio 
j Elliott Bay Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
+ Oliver P. Graham, Portland, Ore. 
The Fairbanks Co., Eastern & Foreign Representatives 
Broome & Lafayette Sts., New York 


ALWAYS LEAD 





Agencies: 








Termaat & Monahan Co., OsSHKOsH, wis. 




















Ready for 1908? 


Better start to think about next season. Our 1908 
Catalogue will help you—it’s ready and is sent free on 
request. 

Engines for any size or type of boat—Regular Type 
built in sizes from 2 to 100 H. P., and Slow Speed Heavy 
Engines from 6 to 36 H. P. 

The ‘‘Buffalo’’ was the talk of the New York and 
Chicago Shows. Will also be at Boston. 

Write for Catalogue NOW stating your requirements. 














Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co., 1260-1272 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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GET IN LINE 


SPECIAL 


For a Few Weeks y 


/> 








Knock Down Frames 1S ft. to 25 ft., $25.00 to $55 





Frames set up ready for planking, 18 ft. to 25 ft., $30.00 to $60.00 


Frames Planked, Caulked, Payed, painted deck and coaming, 


18 ft. to 25 ft., $70.00 to $140.00 A 1908 WINNER 
Complete Finest Hulls 18 ft. to 25 ft., $115.00 to $250.00 Ihe Fay & Bowen 25-foot ‘*Special’’ shown above is the handsomest 
thing in its class for 1908 
Complete with Engine, 18 ft. to 25 ft., $200.00 to $450.00 Copper-riveted, all woodwork counterbored and plugged, entire top 


— and interior finished in mahogany 
Fitted with a Fay & Bowen 7 H. P. double cylinder engine it develops 


Write or call for Catalogue and Further Particulars i: 
a speed of 10 miles an hour, and it actually makes it, over a measured course 





Steering whee! both at bow and at side kngine speed controlled both 
BROOKLYN LAUNCH WORKS "gia 
Phstographs and blue prints sent on application 
Fay & Bowen engines are reliable, simple and not sensitive The 
Neptune Avenue, Foot West. 12th Street Chicago-Mackinac endurance race for 1907 was won by our engine. 
If you want a motor boat or marine engine you owe it to yourself to write for our free catalog 
CONEY ISLAND, BROOKLYN, N. Y. FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO., 115 Lake St.. GENEVA, N. Y. 





























VARNisHES 


THE WEATHER |REPORT 
TEMPERATURE: may read 
Maximum 62 Minimum 30 F 


LOCAL FORECAST: 
Fair and Colder To-Night; 
Thursday: Rain, Warmer 








Says a Motor Boat Builder 


“We regard the Edison 
Primary Battery as far and 
away the best ignition 
system for the ordinary 
pleasure boat having a 
single or double cylinder 
motor. It is very durable 


| and exceptionally reliable.”’ 
You can get an Edison ignition outfit 
in the boat you buy, if you so specify. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


anything 
from a 


drought to 








a flood but 





if your boat is finished with 





Or you can replace those troublesome 
vou know it will withstand the elements batteries you now have with Edison 
Primary Batteries at no great cost and 


better than any known spar varnish. It 
avoid further trouble. 


works easy, drys quickly and 
We send our booklet “Battery Sparks’’ to 





It won't turn white anyone who is interested in the ignition 
subject. 
VALENTINE & COMPANY Edison Manufacturing Company 
40 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 








257 Broadway # #& NEW YORK New York Office . . 10 Fifth Avenue. 


Chi Offi - - #4 Wabash Avenue 
, : VAENTS oan Office ° : 25 Clerkenwell Road, 
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MATTHEWS DAY SERVICE LAUNCH 


comfortable in 
rough weather 





HE is 45 ft. A 7 4 





7’ over all @\ | 
| (7) , ; 

length, 9 feet ff \ | to _: |. and makes her 

beam. Has ) == a a ee == a — craft 

/ or day excur- 


ample toilet __ 
room with all sions and ferry 
service. 


conveniences; , 
She has 





the engine is - —aernanaeeer the 

under cover / : Sg | na lI trim Yachty 

and thoroughly sS—= ¥ i #  * > appearance, so 
axa \il es | 


protected in all noticeable in all 
weathers. Her Matthews craft. 
ice-box a l I OWS SHEER AND ACCOMMODATION PLAN 45-FOOT MATTHEWS DAY SERVICE LAUNCH. 

of the serving 


This is just 

one example of 

of an elaborate lunch aboa:d, and keeps the food how we have worked out the right combination 
in good condition until required. The cabin fora particular service. 

furnishes protection in case of rain, and the high We can supply you with a craft equally adapted 

freeboard forward keeps the cockpit dry and _ to your requirements, and invite correspondence. 





Send for our 1908 handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


THE MATTHEWS BOAT CO., Port Clinton, Ohio. 





























“It Always Goes and Keeps Going 
Until I Stop It” 


ALBany, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1907 





Mr. Geo. II. Terry, 92 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Terry:—After a season’s use of the 18-horsepower Lamb Engine, which 
I purchased from you, I thought I would let you know how satisfactory it has been. When 
I went down to the Motor Boat Show to buy an engine for my boat I had no particular 
engine in mind, but wanted the best on the market. After a careful examination of all the 
leading high grade motors displayed at the Show, I concluded that the Lamb was ahead 
of them all in design, material, and workmanship. My boat is a 58-foot auxiliary sloop, 
12 feet 6 inches beam, and 5 feet draft. She is of rather heavy construction and I did not 
expect much speed under power, but am pleased to say that she makes better than 8 miles 
an hour with engine alone, and 12 miles with both power and sail. I have used the boat a 
great deal this summer, having cruised more than 2000 miles, and have found the en ine 
absolutely reliable under all conditions. Furthermore, I have not had to spend one cent 
on repairs,’ and after a season’s hard use I have carefully gone over every part of the engine 
and have found everything in the finest possible condition. I can truthfully say that I 
have never bought anything that has given me quite as much satisfaction and pleasure as 
this engine, and if I could not get another I would not part with mine for twice its cost. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you for the generous and courteous treatment ac- 
corded me, and wish you continued success and prosperity during the coming year 

Yours truly, Sicned—JOHN E. SCOPES, Com. A. Y. Club 


- LAMB BOAT AND 
G. H. TERRY & CO. ENGINE CO. 


GENERAL EASTERN 
AGENTS 
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rH} HIRTY-FOOTERS N THI SOUND \ 


The New York Yacht Club One-design 30-Footers 


THE INTERESTS OF PURE SPORT HAVE NEVER 


BEEN BETTER SERVED THAN BY THE EIGHTEEN 


MEMBERS OF THE GREATEST YACHTING ORGANIZATION IN THIS COUNTRY, WHO, IN _ 1904, 
AGREED TO BUILD SLOOPS OF THIRTY FEET WATER LINE, CONSTRUCTED FROM ONE DESIGN 
THE CLASS IS STILL AN IMPORTANT FEATURE IN MANY OF THE BIG EASTERN REGATTAS 


By LAWRENCE PERRY 


Photographs by James Burton, 


NOR some years now the general tendency of American 
4 yachtsmen has been to get away from the professional sail- 
ing master. This is a decided contrast to conditions in 
England and other foreign countries, and we may take unto 
ourselves no small amount of pride that such is the case. In 
this country the average owner of a racing yacht under fort) 
feet water line has no desire to pay a man to handle the stick 
of his craft and win his trophies for him. And what is still 
better, he has not the slightest need for such a man. He is 
able to win cups for himself. 

Even in the larger boats the trend towards the elimination 
of the professional skipper is marked, especially where the owner 
is a graduate of a smaller class. Now, we have no intention 
here of holding any brief against the paid captain of a racing 
yacht, or cruising craft either for that matter. He has his plac« 
and deserves it, even if the practises of members of his guild 
have had the result of driving out of the sport many a good yacht 
wner. But we do hold it to be a healthy sign that classes inter 
dicted to professional helmsmen have been and are from time to 
time being formed and that in American waters the man who 
hires a captain to sail his races in a boat of relatively small water 
line, say from forty odd feet down, is regarded, not alone by his 
Corinthian brethren, but by his clubmates at large, with feelings 
not divorced from a mild contempt. 

In the New York Yacht Club there is a strong Corinthian 
spirit. Probably more men who can hand reef and steer with 
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James Huntington and Orher 

the ablest professionals are enrolled in this organization than in 
any other yacht club in the world his tendency in the course 
of the history of the club, has shown itself in many marked ways, 
never more decidedly, however, than in the thirtv-foot one-desig 
class organized early in the vear 1905 


The assertion may be ventured that this class is the most 


successful that ever raced on the Sound In their first vear, 
otherwise an off year in yachting, the beautiful sloops did much 
to lift the eastern season above the commonplace, and since then 
the “thirties” have been important factors in the regattas of 
the New York Yacht Club as well as in those of many of the 


Sound organizations 

With the general good of the sport in mind, it 1s patent that 
ou cannot put eighteen enthusiastic, skilful vachtsmen into as 
nany boats built from one design by a master of the art of 
producing swift yachts and obtain negative results. Exciting, 
sportsmanlike races may, of course, be accepted as a corollary ; 
but other elements, perhaps more important, are involved, not 
the least of which, as before intimated, is the furtherance of the 
amateur spirit, the establishment of a morale which directly re 
dounds, not alone to the advantage of the club directly concerned, 
but to every organization of vachtsmen throughout the country 

In large measure this class embodies the experiences obtained 
from study of a noble line of thirty-foot sloops, running through 
ten vears. A consideration of the process of evolution which 
began in 1894 is interesting. In that vear the Herreshoffs 
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were carefully noted. It is probable that the three attempts 





of Sir Thomas Lipton to capture the America’s Cup, follow- 

boing ing one another so closely, had the effect of causing more 

, . wr less of a revulsion of feeling from the large yacht and the 

\ incidental expenses attached thereto. At all events, thanks 
\ to the activity of W. B. Duncan, Jr., plans for a class of thirty- 

\ foot sloops of one design were formulated and invitations to 


build in this new division were sent to the racing members 

»f the Club, of whom the following agreed to build: O’Donnell 
\ Iselin, J. W. and A. H. Alker, J. E. and E. C. Meyer, William 
\ D. Guthrie, Newberry D. Lawton, W. and A. G. Hanan, Harry 
L. Maxwell, Howard Willets, J. Murray Mitchell, H. F. 
Lippitt, August Belmont, George A. and P. H. Adee, George 
M. Pynchon, Stuyvesant Wainwright, A. T. French and 


‘ Lyman Delano. 
The first of the sloops, Alera, was completed on January 2, 
1905, and the other seventeen boats followed rapidly. As they 


were finished they were taken on trucks from the Herreshoff 
yards to the Cove, a mile or so below, where through the winter 
they rested high on the stocks, objects of considerable attention 
on the part not only of the natives, but of those who found it 
worth while to make the trip to Bristol to view the exposed 
underbodies of the latest creations of a master builder. 

Built under the Universal: Rule, then just in force, the 





sloops rated well down in their class, 26.91. Their dimensions 
follow: 
ALERION. THIS SLOOP WAS BUILT IN 1894. THE DEFENDER COLUMBIA 43 ft. 6 in. length over all 8 ft. 6 in. beam 
\PPROXIMATED HER LINES. 30 ft. O in. water line 6 ft. O in. draught 
[he appended tables, showing the measurements of the older 
designed and built Alerion, the essential idea being, it is said, to “thirties,” may prove of interest: 
try out on a small scale the principles afterward applied in the Alerion Oiseau Mimosa 
design and construction of the successful defender of two Ameri- 49 ft. 0 in. Loa. 4? ft. O in. Loa. 39 ft. 8 in. Lo.a. 
ca's Cup races, Columbia. 27 ft. 3 in. l.w.l. 25 ft. 5 in. l.w.l. 25 ft. 8 in. lw.l. 
To digress a moment, it might be suggested that those who _ x8 ft. 6 in. beam 10 ft. O in. beam 9 ft. 4 in. beam 
are interested in following, as well as may be, the professional 6 ft. 6 in. craught 6 ft. 0 in. draught 6 ft. 9 in. draught 


processes of the “Wizard of Bristol,” could find in this story 
of Alerion a hint well worth investigating. In this connection, 
the fact may be offered to those not of an observing nature that 
the lines of that Herreshoff creation, the schooner Queen, 
approximate on a large scale those of the present thirty-footers. 

At all events, Alerion proved a success at the outset. In 
1900 and 1901 we find Class N—thirty-footers of all sorts of 
design—a prominent feature in the regattas of those years. The 
most important of these boats are still fresh in mind. Many 
of them are still racing and winning cups. There were Alfred 
Peats’ Empronzi; J. R. Maxwell, Jr.’s Oiseau; J. M. Ellsworth’s 
Lorelei; C. D. Mower’s Jessica; H. B. Welsh’s Crony; R. Sand’s 
OQuaniche and many others. And in all races Alerion, 
owned by A. H. and J. W. Alker, was a factor constantly to be 
reckoned with. 

In 1903 came the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup for thirty- 
footers, which was successfully defended by the Alker sloop, 
Alert, a Herreshoff mahogany boat, built in 1899. The yachts 
which sailed in this series of races and the points made follow: 
Alert, 22; Marion, 19; Oiseau, 14; Bobtail, 13; Mimosa, 11; 
Bagheera, 9; Empronzi, 7; Flosshilde, 3. Such racing as these 
figures suggest merited attention. As a matter of fact, atten- 
tion was bestowed, as future results testified. In 1904, Trenor 
LL. Park’s Mimosa, sailing under the burgee of the American 
Yacht Club, took the cup across the Sound. She was a Crownin- 
shield boat, and a fast one, too. In 1905 the Manhasset yachts- 
men sought to regain the prize, but failed through the instru- 
mentality of another Park sloop, Mimosa III, and the beautiful 
trophy still rests in the club house at Rye. 

In the meantime, the eyes of several influential members of 
the New York Yacht Club had been resting on these thirty-footers 





. . . . NYKE, FORMERLY OISEAU CONTESTANT FOR THE MANHASSET BAY 
and their work in the various regattas, especially those of 1904, CHALLENGE CUP 











THIRTY-FPOOTER, ALERA, WINNER OF CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHIES IN ONE-DESIGN CLASS 


All, or practically all, of the ballast of the new thirty-footers 
was put on the outside. The frames were -of white oak, the 
planking yellow pine. The deck was of white pine, canvas- 
covered and painted. There was a raised cabin house of mahog- 
any, with plate glass windows. The spars were solid wood and 
the sails were a mainsail, No. 1 and No. 2 jibs, balloon jib and 
spinnaker. The running rigging was of Manila rope and the 
standing gear, steel wire. 

The first rig included a bowsprit a foot long, which admitted 
of a sail spread of 1,080 feet. Later, the bowsprit was lengthened 
2 feet 3 inches, bringing the spread of canvas up to 1,100 feet. 
In the main cabin there were four berths, a good-sized toilet, 
full galley fixtures, an ice-box and, forward, two pipe berths for 
the crew. In the main cabin a dining table was formed by 
placing a folding board upon two T squares. These squares 
were fitted in sockets running down into the keel. 

It will thus be seen that there was little of the racing machine 
about these boats. There was, in fact, nothing to suggest it 
They were good, husky sloops, fit for racing, fit for cruising, 
and they have been applied to both pursuits with equal success 
They were just a bit difficult to steer in dusty weather, but the 
lengthening of the bowsprit eliminated this slight defect, and 
thereafter the most finical yachtsman would have looked in vain 
for any shortcoming in these wonderful ‘craft. 

The men who had placed their orders for the boats drew 
them by lot early in April, 1905, and thereupon bestowed upon 
them the names which had been selected some weeks previous. 
The racing rules for the class are worth printing, inasmuch as 
they were evolved purely in the interests of sane and sportsman- 
like contests among gentlemen who know how to stand their 
trick at the wheel, or tend sail. The crew, then, was not to 
exceed five men, two of whom might be paid hands. The helms- 
man, however, must never under any circumstances be a pro- 
fessional. Boats were not to be hauled out more than once in 
three weeks, and once out must remain out not more than three 
days. No more than two new suits of sails were allowed in 
any one season. Balloon jibs were barred, except when racing 
against boats not in the class. The hoist of the mainsail must 
not be more than 28.3 feet. The boom was not to exceed 32 feet ; 


gaff, 19 feet; bowsprit outboard, 3.3 feet; spinnaker boom, 19.6 
feet. Ballast or spars were not to be altered in the course of a 
season. Pot leading was not permitted. Prize money to the 


paid hands was limited to four dollars for first place and one 
dollar for start. 

The young yachtsman who this season perhaps will sail his 
own boat for the first time cannot fail to be interested in the list 
of equipment for each one of the new sloops, which follows: 


] 47 lb gooseneck anchor; ] 47 lb straight stock anchor: 5 life pre 
servers; 2 fenders; 1 sounding lead and line; 1 30 in. fog horn; 1 8 ft 
boat hook; 2 running lights; 1 anchor light; 1 canvas pail; 1 deck mop; 
1 ten quart galvanized pail; 1 scrub brush; 2 pipe berths; 2 mattresses; 
2 blankets; 8 sheets; 2 pillows; 4 pillow slips; 1 two-burner oil stove: 
1 water basin; 1 soap tray; 1 hand brush; | dust pan; 1 butcher knife; 
1 sugar bowl; 1 bread box; 1 four-quart Berlin kettle; 1 four-quart 
serlin sauce pan; | coffee pot; 1 tea pot; 1 cook’s fork; 1 can opener; 
3 mugs; 3 cups and saucers; 1 small dish pan; 1 double boiler; 1 egg 
beater; 2 enamel pitchers, asst.; 1 lemon squeezer; 1 two-quart milk can; 
1 one-half gallon oil can; 1 mixing bowl; 1 potato knife; 1 three-gallon 
oil can; 1 salt shaker; 1 pepper shaker; 1 small platter; 1 sponge; 1 tea 


kettle; 2 uncovered dishes; 6 plates, 744 in.; 3 soup plates, 7% in.; 6 glass 
tumblers; 1 broom; 1 tea canister, 1 lb.; 1 coffee canister, 1 lb.; 1 sugar 
canister; 1 frying pan; 2 funnels, asst.; 1 water pitcher for toilet room 

water bottle, tumbler and holder; 1 looking glass; 3 table spoons; 


l 
1 mixing spoon; 6 tea spoons; 6 dessert spoons; 6 knives; 6 forks; 
3 oatmeal dishes; 1 bowl; 1 doz. towels; 1 wire broiler; 1 brass lantern 
Dietz; 2 small lamps; 1 medium lamp; 2 compass night hood; 1 2% in 
Manila cable, 300 ft. long; 1 2 in. mooring line, 50 ft. long; 1 1% in 
Manila warp, 180 ft. long; 1 mainsail; 1 No. 1 jib; 1 No. 2 jib; 
1 spinnaker; 1 awning and pole; 1 mainsail cover; 9 sail stops; 2 screen 
boards 

It would take pages to describe the hundreds of races in 
which the boats of this class have participated. Not only in the 
regattas of the club whose burgee they fly, but in contests held 
by most of the organizations within striking distance of New 
York, the “thirties” have ever been prominent. Blow high, blow 
low, wherever there was a regatta there would be found a group 
of these sloops, sailing with a dash, even recklessness, which from 
the first was characteristic of them. Perhaps the most striking 
exhibition of gameness was in the last event of Larchmont Week, 
a day when a northwest wind howled at a rate of from twenty-five 
to thirty knots. Seven of the thirty-footers, Minx, Alera, Ade- 
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laide, Banzai, Atair and 
Phryne, faced the turmoil and 
of the class here represented, 
only one sailed under reefed 
canvas, and if you were on the 
Sound that day you know 
what this means. H. Willet’s 
Minx defeated her sister craft 
in hurricane style, making the 
19% mile course in 3 hours 
7 minutes and 28 seconds, 
Most of the class finished 
ahead of the two forty-footers 
in Class M. Strange to say, 
the only sloop to break down 
was the one with reefed can- 
vas, Phryne. Atair’s captain 
was washed overboard, but 
was rescued after a_ hard 
struggle. 

The first real test of the 
new class was witnessed in 
the New York Yacht Club Re- 
gatta for the Glen Cove Cups 
in June, 1905. Fifteen of the 
sloops participated. There 
was a good southeast breeze, 
which came suddenly after a 
morning calm—as_ breezes 
usually do over the Glen Cove 
and the amateur skip- 
pers made the most of it. The 
table below is a speaking in- 
dication of the way in which 
the race was contested by their skippers, and it might be added, 
the way in which races of these craft have been sailed ever since. 





course 


Elapsed Elapsed Elapsed Elapsed 

Time Time Time Time 

First Round Finish First Round Finish 

Phyrne 1.16.12 2.31.55 Dahinda 1.22.52 2.41.04 

Oriole 1.16.17 2.3248 Cara Mia 1.23.21 2.38.56 

Banzai 1.16.40 2.33.34 Nautilus 1.23.38 2.39.34 

Neola I] 1.19.30 2.35.58  Pintail 1.23.59 2.43.12 

Minx 1.19.52 2.37.38 Ibis 1.25.10 2.42.15 

Alera 1.20.15 2.37.31 Maid of Meurdon 1.25.15 2.46.49 

Linnet 1.21.31 2.41.14 Adelaide II 1.26.38 2.49.09 
Atair 1.22.17 2.41.13 


Any table of racing concerning these sloops which one may 
chance to look over will show that the contests have been equall) 
well contested. 

“No prettier sight,” wrote a spectator of this race, “than 
the groupings made by the ‘thirties’ in their contest can be 
imagined. At times they were grouped, eight or ten, so as to 
render it impossible to tell which was the leader. At other 
times they plunged along in single file, one close aboard the other. 
There were occasions when the follower of this class would see 
a wonderful duel between this boat and that, and again there 
would be a general mix-up which even the eye of the expert 
would have found, in fact did find, difficulty in following.” 

They have always shown ability to deal savagely with boats 
of larger classes. Last summer, off Glen Cove, in the races for 
the Bennet Cups, Alera beat the sixty-footers twenty-seven 
minutes on time allowance. Their success against larger boats, 
in fact, brought them into trouble the first year on the New York 
Yacht Club’s annual cruise. W. B. Duncan, Jr.’s Dahinda 
handily won the Commodore’s Cup for sloops in the run from 
Glen Cove to Morris Cove, while Howard Willet’s Minx won the 
Rear-Commodore’s prize for sloops in the run from Morris Cove 
to New London. The two thirty-footers were protested on the 





ADELAIDE. SHE RIVALLED ALERA AS A WINNER OF PRIZES 
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ground that they had dis 
obeyed the rule in regard to 
cruising trim, inasmuch as 
they had not carried boats 
The owners of the sloops de 
clared that, under the rules, 
it was optional whether they 
carried them or not. But the 
Regatta Committee finally 
awarded two sets of cups, on 
to the two thirty-footers and 
the other to two sloops in 
larger classes. 

That year saw a race of 
several of the thirty-footers 
against the Newport thirty 
foot class sloops, in which the 
New York Yacht Club boats 
did not come out well. Both 
Eleanora, G. D. Widener and 
Breeze, W. G. Roelker finished 
ahead of Cara Mia, Alera and 
Neola Il. A great shout of 
rejoicing went up at Newport, 
but it must be remembered 
that the Rhode Island boats 
were mere shells and could 
have been carried on the decks 
of the more wholesome boats 
of the New York Yacht Club 
class. 

Through the following 
years some of the thirty 
footers changed hands, some 
\nemone Jr. went to Alfred G. Vander 
bilt and was renamed Caprice; Cara Mia was sold to the Scotts 
in Oyster Bay; 


passing out of the Club. 


Carlita went to Frank Swan; Dahinda to G 
Emlen-Roosevelt; Linnet to Hartford; Maid of Meurdon to 
C. W. Matheson, renamed Melody; Nautilus sold to Hartford; 
Neola II to Ralph Ellis, renamed Hera II; Oriole to Hartford, 
and Tebasco to Johnson DeForest, renamed Nepsi. 

But a sufficient number, twelve, remained under the burgee 
of the New York Yacht Club to discredit the statements early 
in the season that the “thirties’’ as a class were of the past 
Nothing could have been farther from the facts than that. The 
class was as prominent in the regattas of the spring and summer 
as it ever was, and the various sloops thereof revealed un 
diminished ability in the way of making trouble for craft of highet 


rating. The record of the class last year, in which three or more 
sloops started, thirty-nine races in all, is as follows: 

First Second Third First Second Third 

Places Places Places eC Places Places P'aces P.¢ 
\lera 8 15 6 82.85 Phryne 3 3 3 57.80 
Adelaide 7 6 6 7741 Carlita l 0 0 51.99 
Minx 6 2 6 72.68 Caprice 0 0 0 4444 
Nepsi 5 3 3 67.50 Dahinda 0 0 ’ 44.08 
Atair yr 5 6 58.42  Pintail 0 0 l 24.83 
Banjai 3 3 3 58.08 Hera II 0 0 0 14.80 


Adelaide II won the Championship Cup of the New York 
Yacht Club One-Design Class, donated by owners in this class 
and she also won the Sound Championship pennant. 


Firsts Seconds Thirds Firsts Seconds Thirds 
Adelaide 5 5 3 Atair 1 2 3 
Alera 4 6 4 Phyrne l 2 0 
Minx 4 4 2 Carliter l 0 0 
Nepsi 3 2 3 Dahinda 0 0 l 


George A. Adee, Jr., owner of this sloop, sailed her throughout 
the season with two amateurs, a devotion to the sport which 
speaks for itself and a tribute to the amateur spirit which exists 
among members of the New York Yacht Club. 














Motor Boat Types 


By E. T. 


Photographs by 


HE remarkable progress in motor boat designing 
rapid, that it not only allows the man who wants to be 
up to the minute and is willing to pay for the privilege 

to gratify his desire, but it also allows the other man who must 
consider his p cket-book more closely, to 
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get no end of enjoy 
ment out of the craft passed down along the line by the first 
individual, and at a cost which 
puts it within the reach of a 
very moderate income 

\nd this, too, simply at the 
sacrifice of features that only 
the last season or two have 
shown to be desirable, but not 
absolutely necessary to enjoy 
nent afloat 

lhe raised deck forward, in 
combination with a trunk cabin 





aft, seems to be the prevailing 
type for the coming year in 
cruisers sufficiently large to ad 
mit of this style. In the smaller 
f these craft the square trunk 
follows directly the raised for 
ward deck. In the larger craft, 
1 bridge deck is usually placed 
between the two, giving ad- 
litional stiffness and strength 
ind affording protection to the 
steersman. 

The present tendency, as 
shown by exhibits at the motor 
boat shows of this winter, is 
along the line of reduced 
draught in cruising craft. None AFTER DECK ARE THI 
of the large cruisers shown 
drew over three feet of water, and this lightness of draught 
enables a craft to negotiate many waters which would otherwise 
be barred, and opens up a good deal of good shooting and fishing 
territory comparatively unvisited before. Hunting and fishing, 
by the way, are in these days considerations rapidly increasing in 
importance to the motor boat owner. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that extremely shoal 
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draught cannot be obtained except at the sacrifice of a certain 
percentage of seaworthiness, which decreases with the decrease 
of the draught and the increase of freeboard [here seems, in 
fact, to be an inclination among cruisers to add freeboard and 
decrease the draught until what the craft should have beneath 
her for steadiness is piled up in freeboard at the bow, with 
the idea of making her dry 

a Now, a boat that is expected 

to tackle enough outside water 


ind rough weather to render a 


] 
I 
1 
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high freeboard necessary, or 


ven desirable, will, by the same 
ondition, be the better for 
enough draught to keep he 
igh sides and top hamper from 
rolling under when she doe 
trike it good and strong and 
nust stay and fight it out. Of 
ourse, a deep boat won't let 
you go where the shoal-draught 
craft can slip in, but if the 
launch must be shoal there is no 
necessity for building her up 
until she looks like a miniature 
battleship. 

It all fines down to the old, 
ld point that one cannot, never 
could, and never will get the all- 
round perfect motor boat, 
equally adaptable to outside 
rough weather work and to run 
ning wherever it is just a trifle 
damp. If it is necessary that 
ROMINENT FEATURES one must have something that 
can cruise in water of limited 
depth and not hang up en route, get a shoal-draught cruiser, with 
a moderate amount of her projecting into the air, and then if you 
must occasionally tackle the outside waters, do it with due care 
and forethought and be ready to run for shelter unblushingly 
when things begin to'look nasty. 

On the other hand, if your cruising waters are such that a 
high freeboard is necessary, don’t be afraid of balancing it with 
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something tangible in the way of an under-water body and take 
good-naturedly the necessity of being careful when you occa- 
sionally use her in shallow waters. The high freeboard is a 
good thing under certain conditions ; light draught is also another 
good thing under other conditions, but when these two good 
things are combined, the result is apt to be something not nearly 
one-half as good as either. 

There is another tendency to be noticed among the boats for 
the coming season. It is the attempt, more or less successful, to 
provide a place for a man aboard launches whose greatest beauty 
and utility lies in their being capable of being used as single- 
handers. 

Evidently the cruising men are about to investigate the servant 
problem and try out the matter for themselves. Just why the 
average cruiser, who was willing to cruise under sail without 
hired help, finds a servant necessary to a motor boat, is some- 
what of a puzzle. In the close quarters of a forty-footer, or 
anything under that size, a servant, be he cook or sailor, must 
of necessity be uncomfortably close at all times, and especially 
so at night and in rainy weather. 

And yet, that engineer’s berth in the galley seems to be one 
of the features of the new craft. 

Sometimes it is out of the way and in the form of a seat; 
sometimes it is a folding berth, which drops down into the pas- 
sage to the companionway, effectually blocking either entrance 
or exit. 

Of course, a paid hand is convenient when it comes to hoisting 
anchor, polishing up brasswork and cleaning up, but even then 
it is to be doubted if he is not, on a small craft, more trouble 
than he is really worth. 

Now that the entire cruising world has apparently settled 
upon either the raised deck or hunting cabin trunk as the proper 
thing, a western builder comes to the fore with an energetic 
protest against the use of anything but the old-fashioned standing 
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roof with large glass side windows. He bases his advocacy 
of the older type on the fact that it is cooler and better lighted, 
and states, as a further reason, that not one out of ten who use 
a hunting launch really use her on waters where the lower port- 
lighted forms of trunk are really necessary. 

The builder in question showed the courage of his convic- 
tions by exhibiting a remarkably handsome cruiser, with self- 
bailing cockpit and all of the modern cruising conveniences, but 
with a rather high glass-sided cabin trunk house. She was cer- 
tainly a beauty, light, airy and comfortable; but much of 
the western concern’s arguments in favor of the old-fashioned 
high standing roof applies particularly to the West, where small 
lakes and moderate-sized rivers afford sheltered cruising, which 
power-boaters along the coast may only occasionally enjoy be- 
tween runs on larger and more open water. 

As a matter of fact, we are departing widely from the “good 
old days” when a power boat was a “launch” and all of them 
looked very much alike except in the matter of size, and when 
those who bought them used, with more or less success, to put 
the one general type and model up against all sorts of different 
kinds of service. In those days the purchaser bought sixteen, 
eighteen or more feet of launch, with or without awning, standing 
roof or cabin, as he happened to be financially able to stand the 
strain, and his pocket-book really had more to do with craft and 
equipment than the uses to which she was to be put, and the 
long, narrow, high-cabined, fantail boat was put through waters 
for which she was never intended. She generally came out all 
right, thanks to her honest construction and the grit, skill or dead 
good luck of her skipper, but she was not an ideal type for many 
of the uses of a modern power boat. To-day we have progressed 
to the point where each particular form of water sport has 
developed its own particular type of hull, while the engine 
builders have evolved specialized types of motors, each designed 
to give the best results under certain working conditions. 
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I don’t know of any better illustration of this than the series 
of photographs of bows and sterns taken at the New York Show. 
The stern of the electric launch shows a modification of the 
old fantail with the flat transom. As will be seen, this allows 
of a broad after-deck, the width of which carries to the extreme 
stern. This makes the after-deck a roomy lounging place, which, 
fitted with cushions, will accommodate several passengers in 
what would be waste space in another type of stern. Not being 
intended for great speed or service on rough water, the fantail, 
with its great accommodation space, is particularly appropriate 
to this class of launch, and the solid skeg and propeller guard 
protects the wheel from damage by sunken logs, rocks or other 
obstructions so often found in small rivers or along lake shores. 

The deck room aft is of no importance or particular value 
in a yacht tender, but stability and a rudder which is always 
accessible and which may be instantly shipped or unshipped is 
vital, so the stern of the Gas Engine & Power Co. and Chas. L. 
Seabury & Co., Con., tender shown, differs radically from that of 
the electric launch. The flat transom allows the use of a rudder 
with hangings on the outside. With plenty of water at both 
yacht and landing stage, there is little need for protection to 
propeller wheel or rudder, but she does want all the draught 
possible for steadiness in a seaway, and a glance at the photo- 
graph will show how this is given. 

The bow of a smaller tender built by the same concern and 
on the same lines and powered with a naptha engine, shows that 
the craft draws sufficient water to make her steady, while her 
broad stern gives her lifting power in a following sea, and the 
sharp bow puts her through a chop without undue splashing. 
The Elco Peerless of the Electric Launch Co. shows a sharp 
modified clipper bow, quick deadrise and with enough reverse 
curve to throw the spray away from, instead of into the boat. 
The idea of the flat-bottomed sterns with the great beam at 
the water line is to oppose all possible resistance to the tendency 
of the rapidly rotating and powerful propeller wheel to pull 
down the stern and raise the bow, as would be the case with a 
speed boat made with the fantail stern of the electric launch 
or the sharply rounded deadrise of the tender already illustrated. 

The Speedway, built by the Gas Engine & Power Co. and 
Chas. L. Seabury & Co., Con., has a bow almost plumb, a rather 
concave curve at the upper streaks forward and a flat keel. She 
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is a cutting knife, dividing and throwing down the water for- 
ward, and has the regular torpedo stern, with greatest beam at 
the water line and extending sufficiently aft to house the balance 
rudder. The rake of the propeller shaft and the position of 
the exhaust indicate just how little of her after-body is sub- 
merged. 

The Den, built for speed only, has an almost perpendicular 
bow, slightly rounded under the forefoot and with more deadrise 
aft than the other racers illustrated. She has a rounded transom, 
terminating in a V at the keel; her balance rudder is housed 
entirely under the hull, of which more is submerged aft than in 
either the Speedway or Elco hulls 

In the dory of the Atlantic Company, a totally different shape 


of bow In this case it was necessary to secure a form 


is shown. 





BOW OF ATLANTIC DORY 


which would allow of easy beaching, dryness in a choppy white- 
capped sea without undue sacrifice of speed, the first is secured 
by the cutting away of the forefoot, the second by a concave 
curve to the upper streaks, while the latter is obtained by means 
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ECENTLY not a little stir was made among nautical men 
by the exhibition of a new form of propeller. Its general 
idea was a horizontal hinged plate, which could be driven 

up and down by cylinders so placed as to cause a series of waves 
to pass along the plate, after the manner of a snake swimming, 
except that the waves were vertical instead of horizontal. Great 
things are expected from it. The system has some promising 
features, but it is probably not applicable on a large scale 
Twenty-five or more years ago a friend applied something similar 
to a boat and got 
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I~ Ke good results. He 
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RIGHT HAND LEFT HAND boxes without 
WHEEL WHEEL | gm 

ends. They were 

Nes under water. In 

each was a flat 

RIGHT AND LEFT HAND WHEELS. STANDING AT blade. the whole 

STERN, LOOKING FORWARD. RIGHT HAND WHEEL, ‘ 

THE TOP OF WHEEL TURNS OVER TO THE RIGHT. length of the box. 

LEFT HAND WHEEL, THE TOP OF WHEEL TURNS The blades were 
OVER TO THE LEFT. THE RIGHT HAND WHEEL g : 

TURNS FROM PORT TO STARBOARD. THE LEFT moved up and 

HAND WHEEL FROM STARBOARD TO PORT. down by a rod 

pivoted one-third 


from the forward end. The boat was moved forward with great 
swiftness. But suppose we imagine something of the same kind 
applied to a steamer. On the same proportions, one of our coast 
steamers would have two boxes ten feet square and one hundred 
feet long under water on each side. In each there would be a 
blade ten feet wide and one hundred feet long. Thirty feet from 
one end there would have to be an attachment for the rod by which 
the plate could be worked. Such an apparatus would be more 
bulky than a paddle wheel and more liable to damage. The 
long, flexible blade under a vessel would be equally bad 
Although not quite as much in the way as one placed on the 
sides, it would take up more space and be more liable to injury 
than a propeller wheel. Inven- 
tions of this kind are usually 
made by those who are ignorant 
of the functions of a propeller 
and of the principles involved 
in driving a ship through the 
water. The propeller wheel of 
to-day consists of two, three or 
four blades set about a hub. 
Each blade is a small portion 
of a screw thread. If the blade 
were continued in an edgewise 
direction it would make a com- 
plete twist about the shaft. The 
distance measured along the 
shaft in which it would make 
one revolution is called the 
“pitch” of the propeller. The 
part next the hub does little 
work and hence it is found ad- 





bladed propeller is rather more common for passenger vessels 
than those of two or four blades. The four-bladed wheel is rather 
a favorite with the tugs and vessels that have towing to do. 

When screw was first applied to the propulsion of steam ves- 
sels, the idea prevailed that the wheel was a screw and worked 
in the surrounding water after the manner of a solid screw in 
a nut. Some of the early propeller wheels were made with 
blades making one whole revolution. If we remember rightly, 
Colonel John Stevens’ boat had two propellers in which nearly 
a whole revolution of the thread was used. 

There is not space to go into the whole theory of screw 
propulsion in the present paper, but it is sufficient to say that 
a new idea has gradually come to be accepted. The wheel is 
a pump and it acts mechanically in sending the ship forward 
in the same way as the paddle wheel or oars or paddles. It 
puts in motion a quantity of water in a direction opposite to that 
of the hull of the vessel. The greater the quantity of water put 
in motion with the least imparted motion the better 

As a pump, for the purpose of imparting a small amount of 
motion to a large weight of water, the propeller wheel is very 
efficient. The best of wheels of this class have economic results 
which are close to their theoretic efficiency. 

The propeller has some curious features. In the early days, 
when they first began to put steam into men-of-war, a 120-gun 
ship of the old type was fitted with a screw. Careful observations 
showed that the ship sailed further with a certain number of 
revolutions than she would have done if her propeller had been 
working in a solid nut. For many years there were engineers 
who denied the fact that there could be such a thing as “negative 


slip." They argued that there must have been some errors in 
the wav that the measurements were made. Even after these 


had been carefully verified and the fact was proven, there were 
those who did not assent. But when a metal screw was made 
to have a negative slip by revolving the nut, scientific people began 
It was then a long time before the reason was under- 


to yield. 


stood. But it was found that 
the full stern dragged the 
water after the ship. Her 
lines were so full that the 
water did not have a chance 
to flow in and fill the space 
left as the ship moved for- 
ward. When there was no 
slip, or a “negative slip,” it 
was proved that there was 
much more power used than 
in the ordinary work. “Slip,” 


it will be understood, means 
the difference between the dis 
tarrce forward which the 
screw propeller would travel 
in a solid nut and the distance 
which the ship actually sails. 
This may be as small ten 
per cent. or as high as twenty 


as 
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YACHTING 
wheels making that much more distance than the vessel. Many 
years of experience has cut away the area of the screw blades 
until, at the present time, for speed they are but a_ small 
proportion of the complete circle. For towing purposes they 
are wider. 

The water to supply the place of that thrown aft by the 
screw or paddle does not come to them along the vessel's length 
Both screw and paddle wheel may be said to dig a hole in the 
water. The water to take the place of that which thev throw 
aft comes from each side and below. In the case of a paddle 
wheel steamer, there is a depression on each side of the vessel 
of a saucer shape, or, more correctly speaking, of half a saucer, 
for the side of the ship is in the deepest point of the depression. 
In the olden time, the builders took some advantage of this and 
placed the paddle wheels far forward, so that there was a ten- 
dency for the hull to slide forward into the pit made by the 
wheels. Probably a considerable gain was made, for even the 
latest of paddle boats have their wheels well forward of the 
center. 


The propeller, when in operation, makes a depression of a 


saucer shape in the surface of the water. The ship's stern oc 
cupies approximately the center of this, and the tendency of the 
stern is to slide backward into this cavity. It is for this reason 


that the screw propeller is at a disadvantage as a means for 
driving a vessel through the water. It was found by Froud in 
England, when making experiments on models in a tank, that 
when a certain model was towed at a given speed the resistance 
amounted to a given quantity. A suitable propeller wheel for 
driving the model was then carried under the stern in its proper 
place, but in no way touching it, and then by proper apparatus 
was driven at the number of revolutions per minute necessary 
for the speed. It was found that the power needed for towing 
was immediately increased so soon as the propeller began to 
revolve. In a large vessel this amounts to a considerable figure 
The explanation, of course, was the tendency of the vessel to 
slide backward into the hole made by the screw 

This curious fact explains why a large engine, even as an 
auxiliary, is needed by a large vessel. A ten horsepower launch 
may be able to tow a vessel at two or three miles per hour. Put the 
launch engine into the vessel herself and start it going and she 
simply slides backward. An engine of perhaps two or three 
hundred horsepower is needed to make the speed and keep the 
ship from sliding into the hole excavated by her screw. 

It has been proposed to put the propeller at the forward 
end of the boat, but here another difficulty is encountered: The 
water started backward by the wheel strikes the hull—and a 
propeller at the bow is at least ten per cent. less effective than 
at the stern. This has been found one of the drawbacks in the 
use of ferry boats with a propeller at each end. 

The fact of a hollow being formed at the stern is the reason 
why fast launches settle when under way, or “squat,” as it 
is forcibly but somewhat inelegantly termed. In some of the 
older boats this was so great as to throw all the fine forward 
lines of the boat out of water. It was to overcome this tendency 
that the broad torpedo stern was designed. This gives a wide 
bearing and good displacement at the point where the propeller 
is pumping the water from beneath the stern. In placing the 
wheel far under the boat, near the center in fact, a gain is made, 
because the stern then takes a bearing to a certain extent upon 
the after side of the depression. 

House-boat owners have discovered that a small low-powered 
launch will tow them along, at a rate of speed which would require 
a horsepower many times greater if the engines were installed in 
the house-boat itself. This explains how it is possible for the 
snorting, puffing little tugs to handle tows, made up of craft, 
which would otherwise require individual engine equipment almost 
equal to that of the tug itself. 
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The Call of The Deep. 


Fill the flowing bowl with Santa Cruz rum, By THEODORE P. CLEVELAND, M.D. 


Come, sailors, come with me, 
And we'll all sit down to the festal board, 
For a banquet of the sea. 
We'll drink to-night to the grandest sight “ 
In the world to you or me; 
A full rigged ship with all sail set 
And the trade winds blowing free. 
Make sail to-night for the festal board, 
Neptune our guest shall be; 
Let your topsails fall, sheet home and set 
Your royals and stunsails free. 
Throw up your helm and ease your sheets 
Then keep her four points free 
Till you raise the hall o’er your flying jib-boom, 
Then luff along the lee. 
The banquet board that scorrs a cloth 
Is the kind for you and me; 
Trimmed with weed and strings of kelp, 
Mermaids, too, we'll see 



















A pot and pan, a spoon beef kid, 
And bread barge, too, there’ 
Some scouse, hard tack, burgoo, sa , = a ; 
And a “ plum du/f"’ made at sea. “<7 
So whet your sheath knife sharp, n 
Haul up your old sea chest, 
And try this. porpoise steak, to 
The meat we all like beg 




















Fill the flowing bow! with Santa Cruz, 
And we'll splice the old main brace; 
We'll drink and sing songs of the sea 
Well known to the ocean race. 
A fleet of ships and a race of men, 
Fast going out of date; 
So we'll toast them high again to-night, 
Proud of their storied fate. 
And maybe high in the blue above, 
Our absent mates, who steer 
Their ‘‘Flying Dutchman” in the skies, 
Our songs to-night may hear. 
And, then we'll sing an old Chantey, 
Come on, I say, one and all; 
Shall it be ‘‘ Storm Along,’ ‘‘The Rio Grande;' 
Or ‘‘Haul the Bowline, Haul?” 
Let the strong smell of brine off the billows 
Leap into our lungs as we cry, 

Here’s a health to old Father Neptune, 
O’er the ocean we'll sail till we die. 
Come all you young sailors, a tale I will tell, 

““Wey Hey" blow the man down; 
About an adventure a shellback befell, 

Give us some time to blow the man down. 
Jack was a cruising round town for a spree, 
“Wey Hey” blow the man down; 
shied a clipper with wind going jree, 
ye us some time to blow a man down. 
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OF NEW POWER CRAFT ARE BEING BUILT AND SEVERAL OF THEM PROMISE TO BE RECORD 3 
BREAKERS—GENERAL, WONDER, ARROW AND BUZZ SAW WILL MAKE GREAT RACING 
By GLEN B. HILLER 
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EW rivers or harbors the Great Lakes present such 
natural advantages for motor boating and sailing as Sagi- 
naw River and Saginaw Bay, with Bay City, Mich., con- 

veniently located near the mouth of the river and numerous 

summer resorts lining the shores of the bay for miles. 

Yachting has been the legitimate sport of Bay City pleasure 
seekers for many years past, and few cities of sixty thousand 
inhabitants can boast of as many boats with “kickers” as can 
the “Queen City of Lake Huron,” with its three hundred 
motor boats. 

Conveniently located, numerous boat-building concerns have 
established a growing business, justly Bay City its 
well-earned title of “The home of the boat pattern business.” 
A dozen firms are now sending boat patterns, knock-down frames, 
besides complete boats, to all 
points of the globe. They are 
also able to fit the boats ready 
for shipment with a local en- 
gine, which has demonstrated 
its ability in many of the fast 
boats and which has a 
established reputation. 

In close proximity to the ex- 
tensive pine and oak forests 
which supply the principal 
woods for launch making, Bay 
City is destined to become one 
of the leading boat manu factur- 
ing cities of the world. The 
sport is being furthered and 
kept up by the earnest efforts 
of the members of the Bay City 
Boat Club, an. organization 
composed of about two hundred and fifty members, with a beauti- 
ful club house on the Saginaw River, but a short distance from 
the bay and at one end of the city. For many years the Club 
has advanced the sport, and interest has always been at fever 
heat regarding yachting, the races, its hardships and its pleasures. 

A feature of the Club is a fleet of “cats,” sixteen-footers, built 


on 


giving 


well- 
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from one design. “A race of the cats” is always looked forward 
to with great interest. Contests are held each Saturday after 
noon during the summer season and are participated in by from 
twelve to of the craft. The extends over the 
bay, three legs, with the start and finish in front of the club 
house, which is built over the water. 
finishes, that a tie is frequently declared between as many as 
three of the boats in the fleet. 

Many of the owners of the catboats installed 11% horsepower 
engines the past season. For this and in that 
no boat obtain an advantage in a race, a ruling was put in force 
by the club officials that no “‘cat”’ 
in the weekly events unless it was equipped with one of these 
lhe 
company which has the contract 


sixteen course 


So close are some of the 
reason, order 


could become a contestant 


engines (all of the same make, weight and horsepower ). 


for the building of the “cats” 
is now working on a dozen 
al more of the same model and 


which will be added to the fleet 
in the spring, thus 
nearly thirty boats belonging to 


making 


club members and all equipped 
the to the 
Che beamy 
comfortably 


same, even engine 
and 


fifteen 


boats are 
carry 
passengers. 

Hardly a year passes that 
the Bay City Boat Club has not 
been represented by an entry in 


the big regattas of Tawas, Put 
In-Bay, Toledo, Chicago and 
CITY YACHT CLUB Detroit The championship 
cups have often reposed on 
the mantels of the Club and incited the admiration of the 


many visitors. 

Besides being enthusiastic sailors, the majority of the club 
members have become owners of launches, cruising yachts, hunt- 
ing cabin cruisers, and last but not least, speed boats of no mean 
ability, whose demonstrations have set their mark well towards 
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the records and performances of top-notchers. Interested 
in speed boats, the Club and other associations of like 


kind claim the distinction of having promoters of the sport 
whose efforts have thus far successful that with the 
summer season again approaching, interest has so far been pro- 


been so 
moted that a large fleet of racing boats will be in evidence for 
1908 honors. Hidden away up in one corner of the map, few 
realize the fact that Bay City is producing some of the fastest 
motor boats that ever contested for records, and when the warm 
sun again shines on the waters of Saginaw Bay, some of them 
at least will demand attention from record breakers in other 
localities. 

Arrow, the 26 miles an hour flyer, winner of the Put-in-Bay 
Regatta, will again be entered against all comers. Several minor 
changes will be made during the winter that may possibly increase 
the already high speed which it has attained. Secret, its old 
has been sold to Indiana parties, who 
new 


rival for speed honors, 
will use her to conquer other foes on Lake Michigan. A 
engine was installed prior to shipment. It is of the same make 
as the former engine that drove her to many 
there is little probability of the boat doing much 
record of the middle of the summer—making 


and horsepower 
victories, so that 
better than her 
a mile in 2 minutes 18 seconds. 

\Wonder, a new model and different from the rest, will be 
launched in the spring. The boat is built of steel plates, one- 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness, and 
though the boat is 27 feet in length and 
3 feet 6 inches beam, its total weight is but 


420 pounds. Satisfied that their ideas 
(which, by the way, were original) were 
correct and that great speed could be 


attained by a boat built after this fashion, 
the builders first constructed a rough model, 
without even taking the pains to smooth 
out the lines (so eager were they to give 
the boat a trial). It was completed and 
equipped with the old Secret engine, a 15 
to 20 horsepower affair that has suffered 
two years’ wear and has been sunk several 
times. Even at this disadvantage, the results 
were more than equal to the builders’ ex- 
pectations, the boat making a mile in 2:19. 
\fter a careful series of trials, this time was the fastest made, 
but it incited the builders to construct more carefully another 
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SHE IS IN THEI 21 FOOT RESTRICTED CLASS BUII 
SHE FAILED, IT IS SAID, BECAUSE OF BAD 
MANAGEMENT AND ACCIDENTS 


ELMO. 
SPRAY 


THE SLOOP ST. 
DEFEAT 


steel boat of the same model, but with better lines, construction 


and finish. The boat will not be completed ready for the water 
till the first part of next season, but will be 
one of the first boats for use this spring 
equipped with the same type of 


\rrow, Secret and 


and will be 


engine that drives 
others. 

What lovers of the racing game declare 
is the record breaker, was driven over a 
mile course, November 24th, at the remark 
able time of two minutes and four seconds, 
which figured out a speed of 29'% miles 
an hour. This boat is named General and 
is 39 feet in length, the beam being 4 feet 
3 inches. Its trial had looked for 


ward to by sportsmen for many months, 


been 


AN IRON WORKER 
A MODEL OF A BOAT NOW and the speed developed gives her beyond 
MADE A MILE IN 2.19 : 


question the title of the fastest boat on the 
Lakes and with a the 
world’s championship for boats under forty feet in length. It 
has been under construction for the past eight months, the builder, 
George Miskin, sparing no expense or pains in finishing the boat 
Every detail was given his personal attention, and when the 
boat was finally ready for the water it was conceded to be the 
best constructed boat ever built in this locality. The boat is of 
peculiar model, being totally different from any of the others. The 
beam measurement is taken at the stern, and from this point for- 
ward the hull gradually tapers to the bow, wedge shape. Many 
original ideas are wrapped up in General. The wide construction 
of the stern renders it impossible to overturn the boat. From the 
stern forward, for a distance of twelve feet, the boat merely rests 
on the water, even though a tank holding fifty gallons of gasolene 
is placed therein with the calculation of raising the bow out of 
water to a certain extent, leaving only about twenty feet in the 
forward center of the boat that draws any water to speak of 
The hull is of clear selected white pine, the interior is of red 
Copper nails and screws are 
the hull 


few except ions, 


cedar, and the finishing in oak. 
used entirely in the hull. The double construction of 
renders it possible to install almost any weight of engine with 
safety. The hull weighs but 520 pounds. 

The interior is divided into four cockpits. The first or 
ward cockpit contains the engine. The second is occupied by 
the engineer, the third for the helmsman, who handles the boat 
by an automobile steering device, and the stern pit is for pas- 


for- 














FEBRUARY, 1908 
sengers, of whom the space permits three or four. The boat 
is painted with copper bronze. The engine has six cylinders, 
forty to sixty horsepower, and in many different 
A peculiar feature of the 


respects is 
from any engine yet constructed. 
engine is, that it requires but a light and very small flywheel, and, 
in fact, on the testing stand ran like a sewing machine with the 
flywheel detached, and, with the wheel attached, turned up a 
17-inch Key West propeller 1,650 revolutions per minute. It 
develops its horsepower at 600 to 900 revolutions per minute. 
Installed in General, the flywheel is but fourteen inches in diam- 
eter and weighs less than four pounds and is mace almost entirely 
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February 21st. There the boat will buck up against some of 
the fastest boats in the world and will have an opportunity to 
show what is in her. Mr. Walker is the owner of several fast 


boats, some of them of the Secret design 


Another 1908 “speeder,” Mystery, will be a contestant for 


speed honors among the others. This is the smallest boat otf 
the racers, being but 26 feet long with a 3-foot beam. A 20 
horsepower Ferro engine furnishes the power. Chas. Trudell, 


former owner and builder of Secret, promises to turn out another 
flyer after the Secret model, but with many changes for the bette: 
During the past season he has built and distributed ten Secret 





GENERAL, THE SWIFTEST BAY CITY 


Che six cylinders are strapped together by strips 
The stroke 


of aluminum. 
of steel to avoid shaking. 
and bore are 4% inches. 

The simplicity with which the boat is handled is one of the best 
A steel standard is placed aft of the engine, in the 
Here the engineer controls the whole 


The base is of aluminum 


features. 
second cockpit of the boat. 
engine, the timer being conveniently placed thereon, also an oiling 
device, from which individual tiny brass tubes lead to all parts 
of the engine, and as no grease is used whatever, the exterior 
of the engine is always in a cleanly condition. Three electric 
push buttons are placed on the standard. No. 1 works cylinders 


1 and 4, No. 2, cylinders 2 and 5, and No. 3, cylinders 3 and 6. 


PRODUCT SHI 


HA MADI NEARLY THIRTY MILES AN HOUR 


hulls to sportsmen on the Great Lakes, Hudson River and the 
South 

Many boats now in the process of construction will be finished 
for 1908 use. Their quantities are as yet unknown, their siz 
ranging from 27 to 44 feet. 

Henry and Joseph Fourniea are working on a boat built of 
one-sixteenth of an inch steel plates that will be the exact dupli 
cate of C. L. Seabury’s Speedway, with the exception of the 
material of which the hull is A 60 horsepower 
six-cylinder two-cycle engine will be installed. 
speed boats of any note in the West are equipped with four-cycle 
engines, which seem to be the favorite in the East. Several 


constructed. 


Few, if any, 





MILINOCKETT, A 45-FOOT RAISED-DECK CRUISER WITH 20 HORSEPOWER 
ENGINE SHE MAKES 15 MILES 


No matter where the crank stops, one of the three buttons will 
start the engine without the customary trouble of using a crank 
The wonderful speed attained, that of 29% miles an hour, 
was only what enthusiasts predicted of the General, some 
prophesying a speed of 35 to 40 miles an hour. More than 30 
miles an hour is expected of the boat, as several changes ‘have 
been found necessary before she will be perfect. When this 
record was made, the engine was somewhat stiff, being new, and 
proper adjustment of the carburetors was out of the question 
because of the coldness of the weather. E. R. Walker of Detroit 
has entered General in the races at Palm Beach, Fla., which start 


12 HORS? 


CABIN CRUISER 
ENGINE 


LOTTIE S., A 35-FOOT HUNTIN¢ WITH A 


POWER 


others are constructing steel boats, the accomplishments of Won 
der encouraging them to own boats built of the same material, 
which is stronger and lighter than wood. 

All in all, regatta officials will have all the racing entries they 
want for next season if Bay City is not overlooked. Every 
owner of the fast boats has promised to enter the big regattas. 

Yachtsmen are planning to include another regatta in the 
string of events that follow each other so closely throughout 
the summer, with Wenona Beach, Saginaw Bay, as the objective 
point, either preceding or immediately following the Tawas 
Beach event. 





know of the service, it must be a comfort to realize that hundreds 








LIFE BOAT UNDER SAIL OFF SANDY HOOK 





Fighters of the Sea 


THROUGH THE EFFORTS OF THE LIFE SAVERS THE MORTALITY IN THE 15,631 WRECKS WITHIN THE SCOPE 
OF THE SERVICE SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION, 1871, HAS BEEN LESS THAN ONE PER CENT. OF THE TOTAL 
NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED—THE WORK OF THOSE WHO GUARD OUR LAKE SHORES—EQUIPMENT 


By C. H. CLAUDY 


Weekly 


Photographs by James Huntington, George Grantham Bain, and ‘‘Collier’s” 


EVER a man puts out to sea, be he in the stoke-hold of a 
tramp or on the quarter deck of a yacht, who expects to 


If he did he wouldn't go! Yet to all who 


ters, which the life crews have had a hand in rendering less ter- 
rific, 121,627 persons, of whom but 1,172 have been lost; less than 
one per cent. 

In ships and cargo, the total money value involved reaches 
the enormous total of $251,516,284, of which $52,058,687 has 


be wrecked. 





of men are on watch, day and night, along the coasts of the 
United States, and that the willing crews of nearly three hundred 
stations are always in instant readiness to turn out, night or day, 


to carry help to those in peril 
of the sea. 

The last report of the Life 
Saving Service showed two 
hundred and seventy-nine sta- 
tions in existence, each with a 
crew of from six to eight men, 
each equipped with life boats, 
surf boats, life cars, breeches 
buoy apparatus and all the 
various minor impedimenta 
which go to make up the arsenal 
of those who fight Old Ocean 
for the prize money of human 
lives. 


been lost. 
not lost would have been forfeited to the sea save for the service, 


While it cannot be truthfully said that all the lives 


or that all the property re- 
covered would have found a 
resting place at the bottom of 
the sea if there had been no life 
savers, it is undeniable that a 
large number of persons now 
alive and well would have been 
that many 
sels would have gone to pieces 
and their cargoes been a total 
loss, but for the efforts of the 
courageous crews which patrol 
and guard our coasts. 

First in the equipment 
comes the life boat, a structure 


drowned, and ves- 


Since 1871, the beginning designed to stand hard pound- 
of the present service, there ing, able to stay right side up in 
have been 17,317 disasters to all but impossible seas, and to 


documented vessels, within the 
scope of the service. There 
have been involved in all disas- 
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be managed with ease by those 
who know the art. Next is the 
surf boat, a lighter craft and 





LAUNCHING A LIFE BOAT 


much preferred for life saving work if the storm is not too violent 
on account of her greater responsiveness to oars and muscle. 
Most of these boats are both self-bailing and self-righting—able 
to clear themselves of water and turn themselves right side up 
if upset, but these attributes do not spell safety to the crew, by 
any means, since a sea which can upset a life boat can well be 
strong enough to break any mortal grip and sweep a whole crew 
away—a thing which has happened, unhappily, more than once 

Of the thousands and thousands of lives which would have 
been lost had it not been for the life boat—of the hundreds of 
wrecks at which that means has been successfully employed, there 
is hardly room here to speak. To pick out one or two life boat 
rescues from all that have been made, is to do all the others 
injustice. Picking up at haphazard a life saving report, and 
letting it open where it would, | found the following tale; it is 
distinctly understood that this rescue is one of thousands, all 
equally brave, difficult and meritorious. 

The American steamship Wyoming, cargo of timber, twelve 
hands and a woman cook, was running for a Canadian port on 
Lake Huron on the night of November 12, 1904. She encountered 
a heavy gale, sprang a leak, became unmanageable, caught fire 
from her boilers, burned, became a total wreck and _ finally 
became water-logged, sinking so that the waves washed half 
way to the crosstrees. The crew took to a yawl boat and held 


- 


ehibe thse 


— 











TRYIN‘ © CAPSIZ}I 4 NON ‘ 7ZARI no 
to the rigging, thereby getting a little lea shelter. The wind in 
creased to a gale, the sea was mountainous, the cold bitter, and 


it was night. Although nine miles northeast of Port Austin Life 
Saving Station the patrol had seen the flames of the burning 
vessel. The keeper called the crew, launched the boat and ran 
for over two hours before the gale by bearings alone in an all 
but hopeless effort to rescue the crew. Almost as théy were 
giving up, believing the ship lost with all hands, they struck 
floating wreckage, and soon afterward located the yawl. Mean 
while, the sea and the wind had so increased that to beat against 
it was impossible, and it was only by superhuman efforts that 


a transhipment was made of eight of the thirteen persons, th 


woman, of course, being taken first he yawl was then towe 
behind the life boat \ run was made before the gale to the 


nearest land to which the wind would allow them to go, and at 
five in the morning, after five hours’ work in ice and snow and 
cold, the exhausted crew landed their rescued passengers Che 
life boat and the yawl barely escaped destruction while landing, 
because of the terrific seas Che heroic crew of the station, how 
ever, averted the catastrophe and thirteen lives saved was theit 
reward. The Wyoming was a total loss and was never seen again. 
Had it not been for the watchfulness of the patrol, who sighted 
the vessel ablaze, and the promptness and fearlessness of the 


keeper and his men, the Wyoming would have gone down with 





INTERIOR OF SANDY HOOK LIFE SAVING STATION A TYPICAL STATION. IN 
A LIFE CAR AND, DIRECTLY BELOW, A MONONOMOY LIFE BOAT 
BEACH CART IN CENTER AT THE EXTREME RIGHT HAND SIDE OF THE PICTURE IS SEEN A SIGNAL FLAG RACK 


THE UPPER LEFT HAND SIDE OF THE PICTURE, HANGING TO THE CEILING, IS 


A BEEBE MCLELLAN SURF BOAT, A LYLE GUN AND BREECHES BUOY ON 
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Photograph reproduced by courtesy of * Collier’s Weekly.’ 
TEN MEN BEING RESCUED BY MEANS OF THE BREECHES BUOY FROM THE SHIP, EDMUND PHINNEY WHICH WENT ASHORE AT SANDY HOOK, DECEMBER 14 rH 
LINE SHOT ABOARD WAS MADE FAST TO THE MIZZENMAST, BUT THE SHEARS INTENDED TO KEEP THE SHORE END OF THE HAWSER CLEAR 
FAILED TO WORK, AND THE MEN RESCUED WERE HAULED IN MOSTLY UNDER WATER 


all hands, as they could never have survived a saving life and property, although, of course, 
night in the open sea at that temperature and 
with such a storm in progress. This rescue is 
fairly typical—it is in no way remarkable. 
After the boats comes the breeches buoy ap- 
paratus, spectacular, widely heralded in song 
and story, efficient when other means fail, and 
an invention which has many a life to its credit. 
It consists of a cart, in which the apparatus is 
carried, a gun to fire a line across the wreck, 
a whip and hawser, a buoy with a pair of can- 
vas breeches attached to it and shore-end means 
for holding the hawser and operating the whip 


they have many minor contrivances, heaving 
sticks, Coston lights, rockets, searchlights, etc. 

The crews have many drills. The various 
exercises are assigned to certain days and every 
keeper must hold so many drills a year. In- 
spectors pass up and down the coasts- and 
through the inland stations, keeping the men up 
to the mark, seeing that all the apparatus is in 
perfect order and that the men thoroughly un 
derstand their work and are able to do it with 
snap and precision. In some places there is an 
additional drill with the boat—the capsizing 





so that the buoy travels back and forth upon drill. In this the crews go out in the boat, turn 
CANNON AND SLUG USED IN BREECHES it bottom upward and then back again, and so 
BUOY 


the hawser—an aerial trolley line which carries 
over the hungry sea what cannot be carried expert do they become that the keeper who 
through it. steers the boat and gives 

Then there is the life 
car, an inclosed boat-like 
structure of iron, which 
can either be hauled over 
the hauser like the buoy or 
pulled bodily through the 
surf. This device saved 
two hundred and one lives 
the first time it was used, 
and has ever since been a 


the commands is sometimes 
able to walk around the hull 
as it turns over and over 
without getting overboard. 
In cold latitudes, or where 
the waves are normally 
high, such drills are held 
but infrequently if at all, 
but their place is taken by 
hard work at the oars, and 
marvelous indeed is the 
skill with which these men, 
born and bred to the use 
of boats and the ways of 
surf. can handle their 


valuable weapon for the 
battle with the waves—used 
as a means of last resort 
when all else fails. 

On these three things— 
buoy, life boat and life car, 
the crew of the stations de- 





seemingly small and frail 
craft. To launch through 





: . . Photograph reprceduced by courtesy of ** Collier’s Weekly.’ 
pend for their means of SAFE ON SHORE. TAKING A SAILOR OUT OF THE BREECHES BUOY. 
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a high surf—to turn broad- 
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FROM VESSEI 0 SHORE IN BREECHES 


TRANSPORTATION 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON THI 


MAN IN PROCES 


sUO0Y \ 


S OF 


TERSEY COAST 


beached—to meet the 


land 


side to it and progress without being 


without up 


to respond instantly to the word of command and to 


rollers with the least danger—to return and 
setting 
learn that absolute reliance can be placed in 
the ke: 


ey ery 


:per—to understand every set of the water, 
play of the wind—these are the things 
which practice makes second nature, and which, 
but play in practice, becomes vital facts of life 
importance when done in deadly earnest 

There comes a time, however, when a wreck 
faces the shore; when pitiful signals for help 
are seen, perhaps the flutter of a woman's dress, 
or a childish wail is borne to the eager ears on 
shore by the inrushing wind, and the sea is too 
high for human power to launch a boat. For 
no matter how practiced a crew may be, how 
undaunted their hearts, how unquestioned their 
courage, there is a point beyond which human 
matter 
gladly 


strength and endurance may not go, no 
how willing the spirit may be or how 
a sacrifice of strength or even life may be offered. 
Here is where the breeches buoy comes into play. 
The Lyle gun is charged, the projectile inserted, 
and the end of a line bent on. The keeper aims 
and fires the gun, and if his eye is true and the IN THI 
that to aim, the shot 

carries across the stranded This line is hauled off by 
the imperilled mariners and brings to them a block, with a tag 
bearing instructions to fasten it to the mast. In this block is 
the whip, an endless line. When it is fastened, the life savers 
on shore haul in one side of the whip after bending on to the 
other side a heavy two-inch hawser, which is in turn hauled sea 
ward and fastened to the mast above the whip. The crew have 
by this time buried a peculiar arrangement of boards in the sand 
—called a sand anchor—and have erected a pair of shears, over 
which the hawser is passed and hauled taut with tackle. A block 
runs on the hawser, to which is suspended the buoyant ring with 
the canvas breeches which give the apparatus its name. This 
is attached to the whip and hauled off to the wreck, and with a 
man or woman in it, hauled back again to safety. Trip after 
trip is thus made and while the passenger is dragged through, over, 
and not infrequently under the water, he almost invariably comes 
safely to land, where merciful and speedy provision is made for 
warmth and dry clothing, food and stimulants, so that exposure 
and privation may not complete the work the sea has been robbe | 


weather such he can see 


vessel. 


of doing. 
What was said a little while back of the life boat rescue stories 
must apply to any tale of breeches buoy apparatus. To pick 
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one rescue is to make an invidious comparison, when no such 


comparison is possible or intended. Perhaps the following show 
as well as anything the difficulties under which the crews have 


to work and the efficiency of this piece of apparatus 


On December 11, 1904, the three-masted schooner Montana 
became a total wreck near the Pea Island Statior few 
from New Inlet, North Carolina She stranded at eleven 
night, in a howling gale and with snow and sleet falling thicl 
and fast he crew took to the rigging to be out of reach 


the breakers which broke with terrific fury over the already 


vessel Finally, at midday, thirteen hours after the wreck struck, 
a shot landed a line almost in the hands of the exhausted met 

the wreck Benumbed by the cold, it was all thev could 

get the whip and hawser out, but it was finally accomplish 


In two hours time, the six surviving men of the crew were land 


frost bitten, frozen exhausted—the storm ren quicke 


lering 
l s 


yperations impossible 


! 


lf the waves are too high for buoy work, which can happen 


when there are no masts left to which the hawser can be fastene 


the |] 


hauled through, 


fe car is bent to the whip and from four to six 


person 


and under the water, tumbling, bruised an 


to the land 


ovel 
Che hatchway fastened fror 


those left on the 


frightened, but safe, 
the outside by wreck until the 


last to leave enter the car. when it 1s fasten 


from the inside 
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HAULING CARGO FROM A WRECK TO A CLIFF BY MEANS OF 
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Around the Horn—The 


Continued.—Cuaprer II. 

[ILVER SEA was a ship of a little over two thousand tons 

S register and only about six years old. Since steam has 

taken the place of sails in transatlantic shipping, the old 
style sailing ships are rapidly disappearing from the seas. Only 
a few companies in America still build them and they are the 
ones that control the deep-water trade. 

In the days when Richard Henry Dana made his voyage of 
“Two Years Before the Mast,” speed was the greatest object 
desired in vessels that made deep-sea voyages. Freights were 
high and a quick passage, even with a small cargo, paid large 
profits to the owners. Vessels were built after carefully designed 
plans for developing speed. Studding-sail booms were rigged 
fore and aft, so that the vessel could increase her sail area by 
one-third while racing through the tropics with the trade winds. 
Crews were much larger, as a rule, although the vessels were 
of smaller size, and the voyages around either Cape were reduced 
by nearly one-fourth of the time that it takes to make them now. 

All this has changed. The huge ships of three thousand tons 
register .that sail from New York, Liverpool and San Francisco, 
carrying any kind of cargo that they can get, would seem like 
some marvel of the shipbuilders’ art to the sailors of forty years 
ago. 

It is impossible to get a cargo now, from either foreign or 
American ports, that will pay for transatlantic shipment, so the 
sailing vessels are driven into the deep-water trade, which is a 
voyage around either Cape—the Cape of Good Hope or Cape 
Horn. 

Here the steamships cannot follow them, and although the 
steamers, railroads, and the traffic through the Straits of Magel- 
lan, keep the freights desperately low, the huge ships that can 
raft around upwards to four thousand tons of even railroad iron, 
grindstones, nails, etc., can make a profit on the voyage. 

But no more speed. The ship of two thousand tons register 
is loaded like a sand-barge, with from thirty to thirty-five hundred 
tons of iron, marble, stone and anything else that she can get a few 
dollars freight money on. The studding-sails have disappeared, 
for it is expensive work, rigging and unrigging them, as they 
wear rapidly. The crew is reduced to the minimum number 
that can possibly work the ship. The pay is the smallest possible 
for a white man to receive, and the food, as a rule, is as cheap and 
poor as it can be. In spite of the law regulating the amount 
of lime-juice to be given a sailor per day, during the voyage, 
he seldom tastes it more than once or twice during the passage 
and, if he gets the scurvy, so much the worse for him, the com- 
pany cannot afford to furnish lime-juice at a dollar per bottle 
for such a dog as he. 

Sometimes, in the United States, justice is given, as in the 
case of the ship Moose, which had twenty-one men out of 
twenty-three down with the scurvy, when, fortunately, two of 
these men libeled her. In the Court, the captain made the 
defense that the men agreed to accept coffee made from roasted 
wheat instead of the lime-juice prescribed by law. But the 
Judge said that, “he had no doubt that they would have accepted 
liquor also,” and decided the case in their favor. 

Silver Sea was one of the best ships that ever sailed from 
an American port. She was strongly built in the State where 
they build only good ships—Maine, and heavily sparred, being 
of the “three skysail yard rig.” 

The crew consisted of the captain and three mates and twenty 
men before the mast, including four quartermasters. Besides 
these, there was a cook, steward, and carpenter, and also an 
unfortunate young man of fifteen summers, called “Jimmy.” 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 
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Log of a Second Mate 


This young boy took it into his head to sneak aboard while the 
vessel was lying at the dock and conceal himself until the vessel 
was some ten miles out to sea and then come forth as if the 
captain would be glad to see him. 


The captain expressed neither surprise nor sorrow at the sight 
of him, but called the mate and turned him over to his very tender 
care. The mate, to begin with, led him forward and. tving him 


up, gave him a “rope’s-ending”’ that he doubtless remembers yet 
After this, he laid down the law to him in some very choice terms, 
and if ever a boy suffered what is called hazing, this poor little 
fellow did. 

We had thirty-three hundred tons of railroad iron on this 
twenty hundred-ton ship, so consequently, the deck amidships 
was just three feet nine inches above the water. 

All of the first day out and the following night, we made 
good time to the eastward, chasing a square-rigger down on 
the horizon, with the wind hauling steadily to the northward 
and increasing in force. Eventually we lost the distant stranger 
without coming close enough to speak to her. The papers had pre 
dicted a hurricane advancing up the coast from Bermuda, and 
from the looks of things it seemed that we would not clear it 
My log-book reads thus: 

“October 18th—Toward six o'clock p.m., second day, the 
wind became puffy, and before dark we took in the skysails. 
These were soon followed by the royais, and by nine o'clock 
the top-gallant and upper topsails followed suit. The wind 
hauled around to the eastward and began blowing hard from 
the east northeast. 

I turned in at four bells, but had hardly got to sleep before 
| was awakened by a tremendous shock. A huge sea had 
boarded us and had fallen into the waist, filling the main deck 
knee-deep with water. Above the deep, booming roar of the 
gale | heard the captain’s order to take in the mainsail and 
soon we were plunging into it with nothing but the three lower 
topsails and the fore staysail. In spite of the tremendous jump- 
ing, for we were now hove to and heading the sea as closely as 
possible, | managed to wedge myself into my bunk and sleep 
on until daylight. When | went on deck a wild scene presented 
itself. The ship was plunging into a mountainous sea, with 
nothing but the narrow strips of the lower topsails, hardly deeper 
than a main yardarm, and the fore staysail; and as far as the 
eye could reach, there was nothing but a wild raging of waters. 
Silver Sea, two thousand tons and three hundred feet long, was 
but a mere skiff in those seas. 

We lay hove to on the port tack all day, but the barometer 
fell steadily, until at six o’clock it had gone down another half- 
inch. Then the wind hauled suddenly to the southeast and we 
knew that we were nearing the dangerous center of the cyclone. 
All hands were called to wear ship, when the fore staysail, that 
had held all day, parted from the bolt-ropes with a loud crack 
and was gone. The wheel was put hard up and the ship wore 
around under the fore, main and mizzen lower topsails. As 
she came into the trough of the sea, the main and mizzen top- 
sails were squared around, so that she could come up on the 
starboard tack and try and keep clear of the center of the 
storm. 

As she came slowly up to the wind, a huge sea struck her 
and threw her on her beam ends, so that for a while it seemed 
that she would not recover. The water was over the rail and 
on the decks, when, with a lurch, she righted, sending the whole 
flood across the deck and flooding the forward cabin and alley- 
ways. On the starboard tack she did not make good weather 
of it, on account of the peculiar motion of the tremendous seas. 
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She was close hauled now, with the wind drawing gradually to 


northeast by east, and although heading this sea, a heavy one 
came from the southeast, catching her under the counter and 
pouring over her rail amidships with a crash that shook her 


from stem to stern 


[ turned in after a little while, but the booming roar of the gale 
and the tremendous motion kept me awake, so that I soon dressed 
and went on deck. The lower topsails were still holding, making 
the ship look as though she had one very wide yard on each 
mast, and the wind was increasing steadily. It was too late to 
take in either of the topsails now, for the first sheet-rope started 
would be the signal for the bursting of the sail it belonged to. 
The only thing to do was to wait and hope that they would hold. 
\ll night the captain, first mate and myself watched those narrow 
strips of canvas in ¢ 
that, while the drift 


wind that seemed to move like a solid wall 
driving like bird-shot, made our eyes look 
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pain as a blow from a whip here was thing more t lo 
but wait 

\s we wore ship, I had a narrow escape from falling over 
board. Just as the ship was thrown on her beam ends, | started 


across the deck, which was then almost pel pend ular. and brought 
grab the cri 
] 


leew ara, 


up standing on the rail just in time to sSjack preventer 


loose to and hold on 


stay, that was hanging 
October 20th dawned on 
care to witness 


as dismal a scene as anvone could 


lhe huge ship hove to under the mizzen topsail, 


leeward very 
and the 


up and breaking clear and green over 


the fore and main hanging in ribbons to 
thing and everybody wet through from rain and drift 
heavy seas were coming 
her high rail Che main 
to set, 


it was 


a storm sail, at last ready 
worked for 


feel that we had something to 


spencer, Was 
hours on it, and 


fall back on in 


after all hands had three 


a relief to 
case our last topsail gave 


K« 


Way 





\ SQUARI 
like two holes seared in our heads by a red-hot iron. It was 
about three o'clock in the morning when the main topsail parted 
with a crack that could be heard above the storm and was flying 
In about half an hour the fore topsail 
followed suit. Every minute I expected to see the mizzen go 
also and with it the last hope of keeping a rag on her. But, 
with that one strip holding, however, we still kept her up well 
and, as long as we could head the sea, there was a good chance 
of our weathering the gale unless some accident happened. It 
bent and stretched until the foot-rope was clear up to the yard, 
but it held fast. 

All hands were kept aft to avoid the dangerous seas that 
washed the main deck, and after the main topsail went we strove 
to get the main spencer from the lazaretto and make it ready for 
setting. The wind blew so hard that it was impossible to face it 
as the drift blinded one almost instantly and much 


in ribbons to leeward. 


caused as 


RIGGER DOW 


N IN THI 


HORIZON 


| had been soaking wet all night and the captain was so 
tired out that 
deck, to rest and give orders 
was to him then 


in that 


| 
he sat down in his oilskins, on the running wet 
What a blessing that big voice 
But, big as it was, it could not be heard many 
feet away roar 
tack, 
more and more 


As soon as it 


We could not stay much longer on this 
heavy to ride and the wind was hauling 


to the northward 


as the sea was too 


was well daylight, the order was again given 


to wear ship, and again, with the aid of a piece of the jib, she 


managed to get off before the wind. All the time, since mid 


night, oil had been poured overboard to calm the combing seas 

We managed to get clear of the trough this time without accident 

and the wind kept hauling until it was fair for our course on the 

port tack. The seas were too heavy to run, however, with the 

ship as deep as she was. We tried it for ten or fifteen minutes, 
(Continued on Page 110.) 








INDEPENDENCE. SHE WAS A CROWNINSHIELD NINETY-FOOTER, BUILT AS 
WAS NOT A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. SHE NEVER ENTERED 


The Month 


Photographs by 


HILE it is a bit early to pronounce definitely upon the 
\ prospects for next season, there is little risk in basing 
upon indications appearing thus far the surmise that 
yachting this year will not be nearly so dull as was predicted 
several weeks back, when the country faced financial conditions 
of the most discouraging sort. That the effects of this stringency 
will be seen in the racing of large craft of the swiftest and costliest 
type, there is, at this writing, little reason to doubt. Viewing 
the situation, as it now exists, we may look for diminished num- 
bers of crack racers of the “important” classes in the events on 
the Sound next summer. But this, after all is said and done, is 
dependent upon the stock market. If conditions in Wall Street 
within the next month or so become genuinely stable, many a 
yacht owner, who at present is inclined to shiver at any mention 
of placing his boat in commission and racing -her throughout 
the season, will lose little time in sending to the shipyard and 
ordering his craft overhauled and refitted, preparatory to going 
overboard. 

There is still a great deal of leeway for such orders as these, 
and, this being the case, it would obviously be rash to attempt 
to draw, even from certain dolorous facts in hand, conclusions 
as to the extent of the falling off in the classes above that of 
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HER OWNER 
NEWPORT. 


SHAMROCK II, ALTHOUGH 
HER HANDILY OFF 


CUP AGAINST 
BUT COLUMBIA BEAT 


TO DEFEND THE 
A REGATTA OF THIS CLUB, 


in Yachting 


N. L. Stebbins 


the New York Yacht Club thirties, which will confront the 
Regatta Committees of the New York, Larchmont, Seawanhaka, 
Corinthian and other prominent eastern organizations. But 
there will be no new sloops in any of these classes; that much 
may safely be ventured. Men who, at the end of last season’s 
racing, let it be known that “next year” they would build new 
boats, reckoned, so to speak, without their stock market, and 
any orders that were to be submitted to designers never got 
beyond the tentative state. As to schooners, the outlook 
better. It may be stated that a certain eminent designer is 
pushing forward a fore and after of the ninety-foot class, of 
which I shall say more as soon as the necessary permission is 
granted. For the present, however, it may be predicted that 
a great deal of strenuous work is in store for Queen and Elmina 
next season, if plans now on foot mature in accordance with 
present trend. 


1s 


PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR. 
Ingomar, it has been reported, will not go into commission 
If she does not, Charles Barr will, no doubt, be open for engage- 
ment. Herein F. M. Smith, owner of Effort, might find an 
opportunity to do something quite striking, if the wily skipper 
would not consider the first winner of the King’s Cup too small for 
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his dignity. Barr at the stick of Effort would be worth watching. 
Few of mind believe that the best that Effort can 
has ever been developed in this grand boat, and the manner in 
which she was raced last year was enough to make those im- 
partially interested in the sport heartsick. At the beginning 
of the season, Harry Maxwell and Addison G. Hanan sailed her 
in several races, with good results, of course. Then Maxwell 
went to Queen and Hanan to Canada, and the Smith sloop 
thereafter was sailed by almost anybody. It little short 
of tragic, on the day of the King’s Cup Race, to see her sail 
out to the starting line, stand by watching the other boats get away 
and then sail back into Newport Harbor. The conditions were 
to her liking, and with Hanan at the helm, there is no telling 
Effort is a Gielow-designed boat, 


open do 


was 


what she would have done. 
built under the Uniform Rule, and it would be interesting if, 
next season, she were to be tried out as skilfully and as con- 
sistently as Queen, in the schooner class, has been. 

With Ingomar out of it, the field of opportunity for a man 
of Barr’s calibre would be limited indeed next season, a decided 
contrast to conditions in En- 
gland, where in the course of 
preparations for the racing of 
swift sloops on the Solent the 
names of Bevis, Parker, Syca- 
more, Hogarth and Wringe 
fill the minds of all sport- 
loving Englishmen and Scotch- 
men—a fine quintet of skip- 
pers. How could we match 
them here? Barr—they are 
all inferior to him, small 
doubt. But then, Barr is a 
Scotchman—Scotch born, at 
least, and a product of British 
racing. Then there is Harry 
Haff, of Istalena, good, but 
hardly of his father’s mold 
There is Dennis of Elmina, a 


captain of the first rating, 
Rhodes and Howell, Miller 
and a few others of lower 


qualification. 

AMERICAN AMATEURS. 

It seems that the British 
rather have the advantage of 
us, speaking from a profes- 
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sloop, Independence, which, whilé footing at a fourteen-knot clip, 
would make leeway like a crab. Still, Herreshoff learned some- 
thing from that wild boat, and embodied a little—just a little—of 
this knowledge, we dare say, in Reliance. 

THE PURITAN. 

Hail to the Puritan! A staunch old boat she, and, aside from 
her victories over Genesta in an America Cup race, well worth 
the admiration of the most exacting shellback between the Dela- 
ware breakwater and Eastport, Me. The veterans of the most 
famous international races in the yachting annals of the world 
have fallen fast of late. Only a year ago we saw the good old 
Volunteer offered for sale at a low price, and the ways of May- 
flower, Vigilant and others of the glorious galaxy have all been 
toward obscurity. And Puritan has been sold—under 
the hammer—probably to end her days as a fishing boat. At 
least, this assumption is warranted in view of the fact that her 
qualities, as just the boat for fishermen, are set forth in the 
auctioneer’s advertisement About a month ago the life 
savers of the station at Sandy Point on Block Island watched 
with deep interest the fight of 
a tall schooner in angry 
December Atlantic gale. Her 
mainsail was reefed down to 
a shred and a bit of staysail 
was the only kite she showed. 
She labored heavily through 
the smother and there were 
times when the watchers on 
shore were certain they had 
the last of her. All 
through the tumultuous hours 
she forged ahead, plainly ma- 
king for the harbor at Dutch 
Island, where she could find 
that shelter, which any wind- 
jammer, large or small, along 
the coast, would not have been 
ashamed to seek. Could she 
make it? The life-savers 
asked one another this ques- 
tion again and again. There 
was but one answer: “She 
won't live another half-hour.” 
But she did. Wallowing, 
flailing, plunging, shipping 
green water at every dive, she 


now 


an 


seen 


: 1 standpoint Of a THE GALLANT SLOOP, PURITAN, WHICH SUCCESSFULLY DEFENDED AMERICA’S threshed her way through the 
. ( 

SONA Hancpowst. ome CUP AGAINST GENESTA. SHE HAS BEEN SOLD AT AUCTION . way © g . 

teurs, with such men as FOR TWO THOUSAND ODD DOLLARS lonely turmoil and just before 


Hanan, Adams, Johnson, 

Iselin, the two Maxwells, Duncan, Morgan, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and a dozen others, we may assume a superiority which, unques- 
tionably, is genuine. ‘Wicked Willie’’ Jamison, who came here 
with Shamrock [l—reputed to be the best amateur of his genera- 
tion—did nothing in the international series to demonstrate his 
alleged ability, although, of course, he sailed on the Lipton chal- 
lenger merely in an advisory capacity. 

It is interesting to note that B. B. Crowninshield, in the 
schooner which he has designed for a Honolulu syndicate for 
the 2,500-mile ocean race from San Francisco to the Hawaiian 
Islands, has evidently obtained inspiration from some of the 
old time racers of the American pilot type, of America and 
Galatea. The keel runs horizontally from the rudder heel for 
almost twenty-two feet before it turns up at a sharp angle, while 
the sail plan approximates that of the Gloucester fishing boats. 
On paper it seems an ideal boat for the work it will have to do. 
To windward it should improve materially upon Crowninshield’s 
creation of an altogether different sort, the Lawson ninety-foot 


dark pulled into the haven for 
which she had been struggling all afternoon. She was the old 
defender, Puritan. From Boston she had fought her way around 
the Cape, through a constant succession of gales, and when she 
finally made Providence, where she was to be sold, her hull 
interior was as dry as the loft of a grist mill. This means some- 
thing. It speaks volumes for design and construction as applied 
in this old yacht, and one cannot but wonder what would have 
been the fate of Reliance, Constitution, the Shamrocks and even 
Columbia, under the conditions which Puritan encountered on her 
way to her own auction. The very object of her trip lent an 
element of the tragic to her remarkable performance. She was 
sold for the paltry sum of $2,650, the purchaser being William 
M. O’Connor of Fall River, who at present is undecided what 
to do with her. 

Puritan was built from designs by Burgess in the early "80's. 
at a cost of $30,000. This was an enormous sum for those days, 
but it pales into insignificance before the outlay involved in the 
of Columbia, $150,000; Constitution, $200,000 


construction 
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Reliance, $250,000. Herreshoff; it would appear, has charged an 
extra fifty thousand dollars for every extra knot or two of 
speed. 


THE DEFENDER’S LAST RUN. 

One day in the early spring of 1900 I was standing on a 
bluff at City Island, gazing up the Sound, when a towering 
mass of white appeared in the distance. In the course of half 
an hour it was apparent that the bellying sails belonged to a 
ninety-foot sloop. But which sloop? Constitution was build- 
ing at Bristol. Columbia was on the ways just at my elbow. 
As the stranger came nearer, the familiar lines of one of the 
grandest boats that ever sailed revealed themselves—those of 
Defender. She swept into the harbor like a queen. She had 
made the swiftest run from New London, the swiftest eighty 
miles that any yacht ever logged. A week later iron workers 
were smashing her into a pile of junk. It was her last run, 
and her best. The impression of a proud and sentient sloop, 
realizing that for the last time she was under canvas, and leaving 
nothing undone to make that event a memorable one, was and still 
continues strong. I do not recall the exact time of the trip, 
but W. B. Duncan, Jr., who brought the boat to her last resting 
place, no doubt has the minutest details of the passage indelibly 
engraved on his mind. 

There are many who believe that in Reliance the Bristol 
wizard attained his maximum speed within the “margin of safety.” 
The designer of a racing yacht must always have this margin 
in his mind’s eye and, in calculating resistance, stability and the 
like he must make sure, if he is to produce a cup-winning boat, 
not to sacrifice lightness to strength. On the contrary, it is all 
the other way. Reliance, in a fifteen-knot breeze—I will 
concede twenty—was regarded as reasonably safe; but many 
who knew her trembled to think what would happen if a thirty- 
knot squall hit her. 

As a matter of fact, no one looked for thirty-knot blows off 
Sandy Hook in August—and if one had come: well, that was 
the chance Herreshoff took. If the designer can encroach fur- 
ther on the limit of safety in any new defender that may be 
produced, we shall see a faster sloop than Reliance, in all prob- 
ability. And those who, at first thought, might venture to predict 
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that this cannot be done, had better pause to consider the fact 
that Nathanial G. Herreshoff is concerned. Under the new rule 
of measurement—but why speak of that in the face of the fact 
that no defender will be built under this rating? 


ELECTION AT LARCHMONT. 


It is to be regretted that the misguided friends of A. Bryan 
Alley should have presented him for election as secretary of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club after a younger man had been placed 
on the regular ticket. Everyone knows what “Bry” Alley did 
for this splendid organization of yachtsmen in the fourteen years 
of his incumbency of the office of Secretary; but the younger 
element of racing men were clamoring for that change which 
must come in every organization from time to time if the best 
results are to be obtained. And so, as the secretaryship involved 
to a large degree the determination of the policy of the Club’s 
administration, the fight was made on that office. A. H. W 
Johnson was nominated regularly, and, later, Mr. Alley’s closest 
friends placed him in nomination. Mr. Johnson won by about 
two hundred votes, an election made unanimous at the suggestion 
of the defeated candidate. The reports of keen ill-feeling as a 
result of this election may be emphatically denied. There was 
feeling, to be sure, but now, with the votes counted, all loyal 
Larchmonters have joined hands and will work harmoniously 
for the general good. With Mr. Johnson as a powerful factor in 
the Club, things will hum up in Horseshoe Cove next summer 
Those who know the new Secretary have seldom seen him loiter- 
ing about the club porch. He is best remembered as attired 
in sea boots, working clothes and battered yachting cap, making 
his way to and from the vacht landing, always immersed in the 
business of racing, blow high or blow low, with no time at all 
for dallying with the rocking-chair fleet. 

He is a sailor all through. Last year he sailed the Morris 
sloop, Gardenia, throughout the season, winning six first prizes 
in her class and two special prizes. This is a magnificent record, 
and hardly less fine was the spirit that he maintained aboard his 
yacht. He had, with one or two exceptions, an amateur crew, 
who respected and admired their skipper and would have done 
anything for him. 


Success of Bermuda Race Assured 


ITH five first-class schooner yachts and one yawl entered 
for the ocean race to Bermuda, under the auspices of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club, next June, the success of that 

event is assured. That more boats of varying sizes will enter 
before the entry list closes on May 20, there is not the slightest 
doubt; and, in fact, those most in touch with the situation look 
for the most important race to the “Onion Patch” that has 
ever been sailed to the beautiful island. 

Thus far, three of the boats entered sailed in last year’s ocean 
race for the Maier Cup, held by the Brooklyn Yacht Club, while 
three are newcomers. The three boats which participated in 
the Brooklyn event are Dervish, the winner; Zuhrah and Lila, 
a yawl. The others are the great transatlantic racer, Fleur de 
Lys; Margaret, an auxiliary, and Esperanza. 

Dervish, owned by Henry A. Morss, Commodore of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club, is 85 feet over all, 56 feet on the water 
line, 18 feet beam, draught 10 feet 6 inches. She was built in 
1906. Dimensions of the other craft follow: 

Fleur de Lys, schooner, Dr. Lewis A. Stimson, N. Y. Y. C.; 
length over all, 108 feet; length on load water line, 86 feet 
6 inches ; beam, 22 feet ; depth of hold, 12 feet; draught of water, 
13 feet 6 inches ; built in 1890. 





Margaret, auxiliary schooner, Mr. George S. Runk, N.Y.Y.C.; 
length over all, 93 feet; length on load water line, 60 feet ; beam, 
19 feet 3 inches; depth of hold, 9 feet 4 inches; draught, 8 feet 
6 inches; built in 1903. 

Zuhrah, schooner, Mr. Henry Doscher, New Rochelle Y. C.; 
length over all, 84 feet; length on load water line, 56 feet; beam, 
19 feet 3 inches; depth of hold, 8 feet’3 inches; draught, 8 feet ; 
built in 1901. 

Esperanza, schooner, Mr. J. Dalzell McKee, Atlantic Y. C.; 
length over all, 88 feet; length on load water line, 63 feet; 
beam, 18 feet; depth of hold, 10 feet; draught, 8 feet 3 inches; 
built in 1896. 

Lila, yawl, Mr. R. D. Floyd, Brooklyn Y. C.; length over all, 
40 feet; length on load water line, 30 feet; beam, 13 feet; depth 
of hold, 5 feet 3 inches; draught, 5 feet 4 inches ; built in 1905. 

It may be that Mr. McKee will come up to the starting line 
with a larger craft than his Esperanza, which rates in Class B. 
He would like, he said, to race a Class A schooner, but if he 
finds circumstances such that he is unable to secure one, he will 
sail in the craft at present entered. Isolt, also, will be brought 
up from Bermuda by Commodore Meyer, who raced in her last 
year for the Maier Cup. 








Engines and Other Things 


By f. LOGAN SMITH 


XHIBITS, at the recent Motor Boat Show howed a tendency equipped with rapidly rotating engine ind then, for the man wh 
toward refinement in details which would have been entirely ur vants to experiment and get things right down to the finest 1 ible 
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auxiliary motor to run it, one of these little mot ingement wcetylens irners pt! le t 
of 2-horsepower, and weighing less than thirty pound vitl receptacle lated f the terior 
beautifully finished, having just been brought out the it and derivit all it pply ‘ 
‘What kind of a motor should I purchase? the outside at phere 
asks the novice. He might as well inquire what sort The skipper may take his choice of cooking by 
ot a coat to wear The use to which the engine is t ne kerosene, alcohol or electricit But the 
be put hould govern the choice as the time and itter method i carcely to be recommended except 
plac e ol wearing letermines the stvle of garment the case t e! large craft up] lied with powertu 
For a small, light hull, when as much speed a paratus, as otherwise, for plain out and 
may be obtained reasonably is desired uch a ich as | ling steal th re t 
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number of revolutions per minute, is the proper thing un egg or keeping meals war however 
In larger open craft where the horsepower is seven or more, a double t will be found a5 But it must alwa e rem ed 
cylinder engine will give less vibration, but will require more attentiot in regard to thi electricity utilizes much more current 
and the expense for spark plugs and lubrication will be increased. One than illuminating 
particular type of engine is no longer expected to prove serviceable for \mong other accessories that are nowadays considered necessary t 
any usage aboard any kind of power craft The motor boatman ha the proper equipment of a power boat is the whistle It was not ver 
learned that to install a light, fast engine in a heavy and comparativel long ago that a whistle connected directly to a pump was considered 
low moving hull would mean the consumption of a lot of gasolene it about as good an apparatus as anyone would require, in fact it is all right 
helping the propeller to “race to-day on a small boat On the larger craft, however, are whistk now 
On the other hand, a heavy, slow engine, which would be just the operated by means of air compressed in a tank by an auxiliary pumy 
thing for a cruiser makes a mighty poor showing in a light runabout of attached to the motor or by gas from the engine stored under pressure 
fine line The folly of installing a small, fast engine of five or six horse Another bit of signal apparatus more necessary than the whistle, after 
power as an auxiliary, in a forty-foot sloop, just because it stows easily the sun has gone down, is the collection of sailing light Kerosene ha 
under the after deck is also realized now As a matter of fact, the verage here taken a decidedly bach eat In place of the greasy, dirt melling 
sailing craft, on account of her lines is apt to require considerably more head, side and other lights which only a few years ago were considered 
horsepowe r to secure a required speed than would be needed in a launch il lutely the greatest thing the cruiser f to-day ha n pti 
hull of equal water line length acetylene or electricity as an illuminant, and a searchlight using either 
On account of its compactness, low center of gravity, and lessened acetylene, incar 
vibration, the horizontal engine is a factor that must be reckoned with descent or arc ele 
during the next year or two. Already this style of motor is made in both tric lights may be 
two and four-cycle and in horsepowers ranging from 6 to 40. These operated from the 
horizontal types of motor are in the smaller sizes particularly adapted  bridge-deck or the 
for use in dinghies where they may be stowed under the thwarts and in pilot-house 
the larger powers, for use as auxiliaries, in sailing craft in which they When one « n 
occupy so little space under the deck as to be absolutely out of the way pare the up-to 
The choice of reverse mechanism depends upon the nature of the date cruiser with 
craft and outfit with which it must be utilized. On small light craft and. her acetylene 
where economy must be practiced the reversible propeller is a better tove, electri¢ 
proposition than the regular reverse gear. The latter is comparatively earch light and 
heavy and is also expensive In a small boat the additional weight neandescent 
makes quite an added item to her draught while the reversing propeller acetylene lighting 
is light and comparatively inexpensive. On the other hand, on larger ystem, her six 
craft the reversing gear is better. It is stronger, more solid and allow feet head room and 
: >! . [WO-CYLINDER FOUR-CYCLE HORIZONTAL OPPOSED ENGIN} 
of greater speed In the matter of propeller wheels the power boatman _ perfect engine con rie EWoINR atows ABowE Bevalces yao & to 10 
is particularly fortunate. It does not matter what kind of a craft he ha trol right at the HORSEPOWER. ITS LOW, COMPACT FORM ALLOWS ITS 
or to what purpose he puts her. Somewhere he can find a style that will teersman’s hand CONVENIENT INSTALLATION UNDER THE COCKPIT. DECK 
give him the best service under the particular conditions which govern with the motor OF A CRUISER OR AUXILIARY AND UNDER THI 
its use. To many people a wheel is a wheel and much blame is thrown boat of only a few THWART OF A TENDER 
upon hull and engine when the real trouble lies in the fact that neither seasons ago lighted 


is really doing its best because they are not being pushed along by the by kerosene, under powered and crudely controlled, it is no wonder at 
right kind of a propeller blade. There are weedless wheels, which won't all that the number of power boatmen has increased ten-fold 

give as much speed as the regulation blade when in open water but will And yet it was the old fashioned craft that gave the sport a start, and 
go through masses of fresh and salt water vegetation smoothly, easily it’s the small, moderate priced motor of to-day that first interests and 
and quickly, where a boat equipped with the ordinary wheel would be brings the novice into the ranks, and having done its work and demon 
hung up stopped. There are solid wheels giving great power and steadi strated how much there really is in life afloat, passes him along to large, 
ness in moderate speed craft. There are racing wheels for the fliers more powerful and also more expensive equipment 
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The Knots in Common Use—Part I 


By 
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HE youngster who is fond of boating and has studied some old book 
£ on knots and splices usually has a disappointment in store when 
he takes his first cruise on a yacht or sailing vessel. He has im- 
bibed the idea that there must be dozens of knots in daily use and he is 
anxious to see ‘‘how it is done.’’ His surprise comes when he finds how 
few knots and hitches supply all the requirements of the service. In the 
ordinary routine of work on a yacht or sailing vessel, less than half a 
dozen knots are actually in common use. These, however, are of the 
greatest importance and without them it would be difficult indeed to 
perform work on shipboard. These may be called the fundamentals 
which must be learned thoroughly if a man has any practical work 
about a sailing craft of any kind. It is of these commonly used and 
essential knots and hitches that we wish to speak in this article 
These knots are of interest to persons of almost every class in life, 
for, at some time, they may be called to fasten a rope where human life 
may depend upon the security of the knot. Even if one does not often 
go out sailing and on the rare occasion is a passenger, it is important to 
know how to make a rope fast in a way which is quick, strong and per- 
Property is often dependent upon the tying of a knot as 


fectly secure 
Once during the past 


for example when a boat or tender is made fast 
year at a fire, serious injury resulted from a knot that opened under strain 
Persons were attempting to escape from the burning building by a rope 
made of bed clothes. One of the knots slipped and one person fell to 
the ground and was seriously hurt. This would have been prevented 
by a properly made knot 

It may be too much to expect a lady to learn how to make a sailor 
knot of any kind. It would, however, be a great advantage if every girl 
knew a few of the simple and more commonly used knots. They would 
be man independent and safer and better able to go sailing even when 
they have escorts 
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In actual practice the word ‘‘knot”’ has a sort of double meaning 
applied to the turns by which a rope is 
convolutions of rope like the Turk’s 
now we are concerned in the common 
them fast and the principles involved in this operation 

In making fast a rope or in tying a knot to join two ends of rope we 
depend on friction for the holding power, and we place the turns of the 
rope in such a way that the heavier the strain the greater will be the 
friction. It is fortunate that the friction of ropes upon each other is 
great, and a little increase in pressure or a few additional turns increases 
this to an almost unlimited degree. Figure I shows how, by friction 
alone, a twisting power may be obtained, limited only by the strength 
of the rope. Such an arrangement is frequently used as a pipe wrench 
Although not as compact, it is quite as powerful as the wrenches regularly 
in use. It is effective on a smooth polished bar or on the roughest pipe 
The lower hand holding the two ends applies only strain enough to prevent 
the rope from slipping 

An illustration of the power of friction is seen when we take a hawset 


making 
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and carry it to a bollard or pile to 
trength 


from a vessel coming into a wharf 
check her headway. One turn about the pile and a single man’s 
is absolutely useless in producing any effect, another and then another 
With each one an increased result is noted and usually 
either the motion is checked or it 

the turns about the pile and pay out the rope or 
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turn is added. 
at the third turn 
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hawser to prevent it from breaking 
adds to the friction and this is increased by the pull of 
free end. His effort keeps the hawser in 
of the pile making the friction greater 
opportunity to measure how much friction can be 
rope and a smooth iron bollard head, 
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SQUARE OR REEF KNOT THE PARTS ARE OPEN TO SHOW THE 
FORMATION OF THE KNOT 


with four turns of rope about such a head, a man could hold enough on the 
freeYend so that the rope would be broken before there would be the 
slightest degree of slipping. With an ordinary cast iron cleat, about 
five: feet in length, a man, handling a hawser four inches in diameter 
can with two turns hold a larger steamer and swing her, and with three 
turns, apparently he has a sufficient power to break the hawser itself 

In all such cases it is only necessary to increase the number of turn 
sufficiently to reach a point where the power required to slip the rope 

great enough to break it 

In a perfect knot it is necessary to have the strain force the part 
together so that their friction is increased. At the same time it is desi 
able to have the turns so arranged that the part under strain is not cut 
off by a sharp bend across another part 

One of the most familiar illustrations'of the increase of friction as the 
strain increases is found in the clove hitch shown completed in Figure I] 
Here the friction increases with the pull and the rope will break before 
the hitch yields or slips 

This is one of the most commonly used method f making a rope 
fast It can be effected while a 
pull is being made on the rope 
which gives it great value for many 
purpose It consists of what a 
sailor calls two half hitches. That 
is, the rope makes one complete 
turn, or loop, around the post, 
spar or rope to which it is to be 
fastened, as is shown in Figure III 
This loop is slipped over the end of 
the stick as in Figure IV, or made 
around it if necessary Another 
loop is made at the same time, 
slipped r the end of the stick 
and we have the parts in the 
position of Figure V. Notice that 
the two ends pass under the cen 
tral turn of the rope. Pulling on 
the ends and crowding the turns 
together brings the hitch into the 
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form shown in Figure I] V. CLOVE HITCH IN PLACI THE TURNS LEFT OPEN TO SHOW 


Pulling on either end and at 
any angle only crowds the central turn the tighter upon the other 
parts, and the grip upon the rod or pole becomes greater. The friction 
of the parts increases so rapidly that, if once jammed fast, the rope 
will part before the hitch will slip. 

This hitch is used for making boats fast to pile takes, cleats or 
rigging, or for fastening a line to anything. It is especially useful t 
it is so easily and quickly cast off, even after bein 
and heavy strains 


ecause 
g under long continued 


It is also unique in one réspect It cannot only hold a line as fast 
as a hook or ring but on a smooth iron rod, or post, it is secure against 
sliding from the point where it is placed. It will fasten a hammock 
between two smooth iron posts as well as two rings or hook Where 
you place it there it stays. It fulfills all the requirements of a perfect 
knot. It will not “‘slip’’ and it does not ‘‘jam’’ and it is so easily untied 
that a person wonders how such simple turns have such power 








It must be noted that, in making a clove hitch to a ring, or a post 
where the loops cannot be thrown over the end, the end of the rope 
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Venona 


ENONA, designed and built by Smith and Ferris in 1905, for powerful winch for raising the anchor and between these and the foremast 
Robert Olyphant, Jr., of New York, shows how much comfort and is a companionway leading to the forecastle. A skylight is situated 
accommodation can be secured in a flush deck craft of this size, directly over the range in the galley. The other lights ventilate both the 

65 feet o. a., 45 feet w. 1., beam 15 feet, and draught 9 feet 6 inches. captain’s and the owner’s room. She has about six feet head room under 
Of course, the fact that she the beams 
is a keel boat allows far more ad- Venona has to her credit the 
vantageous arrangement of interior following record of victories during 
space than would otherwise be 1905, 1906 and 1907 
possible. Her overhang aft gives } 1905—Commodore’s Cups (For 
a liberal amount of deck recom 3 Schooners), August 11th; distance 
Just forward of the steering { 1 29.5 miles; won over Katrina 
wheel is a ventilating skylight : ‘i HN 0.07.58. Rear-Commodore’ 
under the after deck is a lazaretto 3 (For Schooners), August 
arranged with shelves for sails, listance, 39 miles; won 
spars and gear. This is entered by Agatha by 0.17.21. N 
a circular hatch just forward of the lenge Cups (For Schooner 
ventilator on which the binnacle is ' S gregate corrected time, August 
piaced. Just forward of the after 11th, rath and 14th; won over 
hatch is a companionway from j Kiwassa by 0.05.31. 
which stairs lead down into a r906—Glen Cove Morris 
vestibule, separated by a sliding Cove, August 3d; Classes EE and 
door from the main saloon On i) DD; distance, 39.5 miles; 
each side of the after cabin, are over Simitar by 10.3 
30-inch berths with 16-inch sofa prize). Morris Cove to New Lon 
lockers in front of them. At the / don, August 4th; Classes EE and 
after end of the cabin is a wash | > DD; distance, 39 miles; won over 
basin with a mirror over it and a f ' » Simitar by 0.15.50 (Fir prize) 
bureau on each side. Behind each | i Vice -Commodore’s Cups For 
berth are lockers and shelves, and i : a ; Schooners, 2d Division), August 
above these is a door leading to > = sth; distance, 39 miles; won over 
storage space in the lazaretto Cachalot by 0.12.58. New London 
Just in front of this after cabin on to Newport, August 6th; | 
the starboard side is a tall locker for oilers. On the starboard side of the EE and DD; distance, 40 miles; won from Simitar by o.1 
passageway is a sofa with lockers underneath which may on a pinch be prize). Commodore’s Cup (For Schooners, 2d Division 
curtained off and used as a small stateroom. Behind this sofa is a chart distance, 40 miles; won over Cachalot by 0.02.19 
locker with table to pull out. Pushing to one side the sliding door in the 1907—Huntington to New London, August roth; Cla Special; 
forward bulkhead of the vestibule one enters the saloon, distance, 0.64.1 miles; won First Prize (Finish times of 
7 feet ro inches in length and running across the boat. st Simitar and Gervalia not taken). Navy Challenge Cup 
On each side are sofas with lockers underneath and =? a ay (For Schooners), August 13th; distance, 37 miles; won 
shelves and lockers behind, while, on the forward side [P= 1) +++ over Katrina by 0.01.27 
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of the port sofa is a sideboard. In the roof, just over #44 Cia ae ae ae Following is the log of Venona in the Indian Harbor 
the dining table, is a large skylight. From the saloon a ' ; ; a -H Yacht Club’s race, Greenwich to Hampton Roads, which 
central passageway leads into the galley. On the port if was won by her 

side of this is the captain’s room containing a berth with : , : , Saturday, Sept. 7—-Start of race to Hampton Road 


a large locker and a folding wash-basin. On the star- . k ; Under way at 12.30. Wind light northerly. Owing to 
board side is the owner’s room containing a berth, large M4 AZ short crew on Endymion, start postponed. Crossed 
bureau, two medium sized lockers, a wash-basin and a | line at 2.03.41 P.M., moderate southwesterly breeze 
sofa. A feature of the craft is that every inch of space at Lf carrying balloon jib, fore staysail, main top staysail and 
in berths and sofas is utilized as locker room. Forward ah Pi working sails The other starters were Endymion, 
of this passageway, between the two staterooms is the ‘ Invader and Margaret Set spinnaker shortly after 
galley with range, sink, large ice-box, a locker, a dresser ih.” a epicenter: ° starting. Eatons Neck abeam at 3.50 P.M., wind very 
and considerable shelf room. Forward of the galley and light. Passed Margaret. Stratford Shoals Light abeam 
entered by a door and a step is the forecastle, containing hammock berths at 6.30 p.m. Horton’s Point abeam at 11.30 P.M. 

for a crew of four. The forecastle also has a couple of good sized lockers Sunday, Sept. 8—Went through Plum Gut about 2.30 a.m. At day 

and a folding wash-basin. Immediately aft of the bowsprit bitts is a light all four schooners were in sight, Endymion and Margaret behind 
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FEBRUARY, 1908 YACHTING 


Invader slightly ahead. At 6 a.m. breeze, south 
by west wind all night having been variabk 
| very light to calm Passed buoy off Montauk 
at 7.48 A.M Weather gloomy, breeze light but 
: freshening during the day About 3 P.M. a 
~ ® squall struck us from the southeast. Took in 
mainsail and set trysail for about two hour 
when we set all sail agait About this time 
carried away the balloon jib About dark we a 
were becalmed Calm lasted all night Two of a 
the After Guard and steward sick 
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easterly breeze set in lasting all day During 
the afternoon Margaret passed us to windward 
the two big boats having been lost sight of 


] y 


ahead during Sunday Early in the night we 
again carried away the balloon jib. At 7 P.M sr " 
ighted Northeast End Light and mistook it for 4 ) j <\ Vv 
Absecom. On coming abreast of Five Fathom Pei # ' ‘ 
Bank Light at 9 P.M. we discovered our mistake ; ' 
and headed down the coast Fenwick Shoal j 
Light abeam at 10.45 P.M Distant about tet 
nile Strong southeasterly breeze 
Tuesday, Sept I Passed Winter Shoal 
Light close aboard at 3 A.M Wind steadily 
falling. Calm at 4 a.M. Light southwesterly 


breeze sprang up about 9 A.M gradually 





eshening and veering more to the soutl Had 
to beat down the coast At 11 A.M. close in 
hore ighted Machipongo Inlet Hog Island 


abeam about 4.3 P.M Fine southerly breeze at 





6 P.M., at which time pa ed ( upe Charl 
Lightship about six miles to windward Picked 
up Cape Henry about 7.00 P.M., and shortly 
after the lightship off the tail of the Horseshoe 
Passed this lightship, which was the finish, and 
reported to the keeper at 8.12.54 P.M., so winning 
the race Anchored to the west of Fort Woo! 
at 9.54 P.M 
“ Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht Finish 
Venona 8.12.54 P.M 78.09.13 63,48 


Invader I 4 15 A.M 05.37.5 05.37.5 
I 











Endymion 3.20.13 P.M 73.24.15 71.2 
Margaret 7.13.51 P.M 77.10.51 7 
Venona won by corrected time by 4.49.41 
Tuesday, Sept 17—-From anchorage « 
Chamberlain Hotel at 11.3 A.M About 1 P.M 
wind shifted from southwest to southeast \t 
60.00 P.M Cape Charle Lightship bore ea 
northeast. At 8 p.M. Hog Island was abeam 
Wednesday, sept 1d Passed Winter Qual 
ter Lightship at 2.20 A.M The log showed 
that from 8 P.M. on the 17th to 8 A.M. OF 











the 18th we ran 79 mile Becalmed about 
9 A.M Took in all but head sails until 6 
when we again set the lower sail 

Thursday, Sept. 19—About 1 A.M. a str 
northeaster] et in Beat to windward u 
4 M As the wind increased we took in 
mainsail and about 4.30 found it necessary to 
run before it until 6.3 A.M when we agai 


came on the wind and et trysall Anchored 








iy back of the Delaware Breakwater at 1 P.M 
Friday, Sept. 2 Sailed from the Delaware 
\ Breakwater at 7.15 P.M. with a fai 
s oar ; 
a , Saturday, Sept >] Wind light but fair . t pe 
KA | "9 (4 ‘ ‘ : 
{ rried all light al Barnegat abeam about 
\l s ‘ i i ‘ : + 4 ¥ i s 
¥ 5.3 A.M Off Roemer Shoa wwbout ss P.M Py 
” a = . " aed * - ” 
ve were truck by a hea nortnwest jua ' ¢ 
" . ¢ ‘ . . , . r 
| P look in all sail and anchored Underway again bs 
i d . ‘ ‘ & > 
v 4 in an hour. Anchored off Staten Island about 
. ) 7.2 P.M Before we could ving the tide 4 ' ] 
' 3 , : i 
carried us broadside on and under bowsprit of ) ys 
fisherman ‘‘Taunton.’’ Onedavit carried away and A 





r rail and some rigging chafed before we got clear . J 
Vi Sunday, Sept. 22—Underway at 8.00 A.M 

with a light northwesterly breeze. Sailed up the 

/ harbor and the East River as far as the upper end 

of Blackwells Island where we took atug. Anchored 

at City Island at 11.25 a.m., when Venona went 
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out of commission and the season of 1907 ended 


















































Ayuda—A Compromise Type of Cruiser 


YUDA, built by the Truscott Boat Co. of St. Joseph, Mich., is a 
compromise between the old standing roof and the newer trunk 
cabin types, the idea being to secure the seaworthiness of the 

hunting trunk with the light, air and head room of the old fashioned 
‘‘horse car’’ cabin. Her freeboard allows her head room in the cabin 
without an excessive height of house. 

The steersman has a cockpit cut out of the after end of the cabin roof 
boxed in over the motor. This cockpit allows a good view forward and 
aft, and is entered by means of a folding step from the main cockpit. 

This step lifts up and furnishes a comfortable seat. 

The steering is done by an auto steerer; the engine control and reverse 
lever come up through the floor at the steersman’s hand. An auxiliary 
steering device, for use in bad weather, is conveniently located at the 
forward end of the front cabin where it is out of the way when not in use. 


Another novelty in Ayuda’s construction,is the absence of the usual 
companionway-hatch, the door leading into the cabin having a rounded 
top fitting into a curve in the trunk roof carried far enough forward to 
allow plenty of head room for a person descending into the cabin. 

Ayuda is 37% feet long over all, 9 feet beam and 30 inches draught. 

A 4-cylinder Truscott 21-h.p. 4-cycle engine, drives her at a speed 
of about nine miles per hour. 

Folding doors open into after cabin, at the after ends of which are two 
clothes lockers, one on each side with water tanks behind them. 

Both forward and after cabins are fitted with extension berths with 
lockers underneath. 

The forward deck-hatch is made water-tight by screw pressure from 
the inside and is large enough to allow the quick and easy passage of a 
man through it from cabin to deck when desired 


























Shoal Draft Auxiliary Yawl Geraldine 


ERALDINE was built to suit the particular requirements of her 
Cs owner, who desired a staunch roomy, craft, with plenty of deck 
room, a good height under the cabin trunk, lots of beam and all 

the desirable points, combined with a shoal draught. 
The shoal draught and height and area of deck-house make her 


particularly desirable for southern cruising. 
feet on the water line, 12 feetin beam 
and has but 30 inches draught 
The boat was built by the Gas 
Engine & Power Company and 
Chas. L. Seabury & Company, Con., 
of Morris Heights, New York, for 
Mr. G. M. Barrett of New York 
She was built with a ciipper bow, 
her owner preferring this to the 
more modern type. 

Aft of the cabin trunk there i: 
a liberal amount ot flush deck space, 
while below is a saloon seven feet 
in length with an extension berth 
and locker on either side. Forward 
on the starboard side is the owner's 
stateroom, 6 feet 2 inches in length 
and 5 feet wide with fixed berths 
and drawers instead of lockers. In 
the saloon, the centerboard trunk 
serves as a pedestal for the drop- 
leaved table, while forward it is 
the base of the lockers opening into 


She is 37 feet over all, 27 


owner’s stateroom on one side and galley on the other, the combination of 
base and locker forming a partition between the two rooms 

Forward of the owner’s stateroom, and connected with it and also 
with the galley, is the toilet room, fitted with yacht closet and corner 
lavatory. Being situated under forward end of the cabin trunk, the 
toilet has full head room and is particularly well ventilated 

On the port side of the center- 
board trunk is one of the finest 
galleys to be found on yachts of 
this size. It has a stove, large 
white enamel box, and a 
large glass dish closet. 

The sail spread of 1027 44square 
feet is distributed as follows 
sail, 600 square feet; mizzen, 19214 
square feet, and jib, 235 square feet. 

The craft also has a 12-horse- 
power gasolene engine under the 
forward end of the after deck. with 
the fly-wheel beneath the com- 
panion steps, and the reverse lever 
and control situated near the steer- 
ing wheel. 

The gasolene tank is under the 
forward deck and is placed high 
enough to allow a free flow of fuel 
to the engine. 

Under the tank the spare room 
is utilized as locker space, with an 


sink, ice 


: Main- 
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entrance from the galley Forward of the tank 16-inch round bra ance but enables her to navigate narrow winding inland waterways 
deck hatch gives access to the chain locker and crooked channels, with ease and at a speed which would be impossible 
She possesses, to a marked degree the various advantages of a sailing under sail power equipment only 
craft, a power boat, and the living quarters and outdoor space of a moder- The centerboard trunk has been converted into an asset instead of a 
ate sized houseLoat detriment in the interior arrangement, and the entire layout of living 
; & 
Her sail area is sufficiently large to allow her making good time under quarters and stowage space shows that the designer not only understood 
canvas, while her engine, not only robs a dead flat calm of all its annoy what was wanted, but possessed the ability to fill the want 


H 


of her toilet-room and galley, 


side of the companion steps while the galley is located on the port side The ice-box is 
The companionway located in the center of the cabin trunk leads into trunk 


the after end of the main saloon which is fitted with seats on each side 
Immediately 





7. 
Plans of a 2 
ERE is a comfortable type of cruising yawl in which a generous 
amount of saloon space together with what is practically an 
owner's cabin forward, are secured by a rather novel arrangement 
the former being located on the starboard 


ak 


forward of the main saloon, and in fact forming a sort of 
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front 
fitted with drawers 
one side and 


the way 
light and ventilate the cabin 
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yeoman 


ove is a double 


there i 


rate 


stateroom 
Underneath the transoms under both 
At the after end of the 

hanging space for coats and oilers on the other 
located under the bridge immediately aft of 
where it is easily gotten at from the galley and yet is well out of 
Swinging port lights and a ventilating hatch in the cabin trunk 


8.5-Foot Water Line Cruising Yawl 


on each side and transoms in 
saloon and alcove are lockers 
aloon a buffet is located on 


with berth 


the cabin 


Forward of the stateroom and separated 
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from it by a curtain are the crew’s quarters containing pipe berths for 
The forecastle is also entered by means of a circular hatch on 
The stowage space under the after deck is also entered 


two men. 
the forward deck 
by a circular hatch. 

Her dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 40 feet; length water 
line, 28 feet 6 inches; extreme beam, 11 feet 2 inches; draft, 6 feet 6 
inches; overhang bow, 5 feet; overhang stern, 6 feet 6 inches. Her free- 
board is 4 feet 4 inches, aft, 3 feet 6 inches; least freeboard 2 feet 7 % inches. 


A go-Foot 


BOUT this time of the year many of us feel a reviving interest in the 
It is such a cosy craft to think of in connection with 
a lazy life along the Florida and other southern waters that folks 


house-boat. 


make resolutions at this time in regard to building one. Even though we 
do not intend to build we always like to talk about what we might do 
if we did build. This is one of the two reasons why we are illustrating 
the house-boat described herewith. The other reason is that she is so 
well thought out, so generous of dimensions, has so much outdoor room, 
that she is really a liberal education in the art of being comfortable 
afloat. Her over all iength is ninety feet, she is twenty-one feet wide and 
draws thirty-six inches of water. She is equipped with twin screws 
driven by two 25-horsepower Standard engines and has an independent 
electric light and refrigerating plant and is luxuriously equipped with 
heating system and auxiliary heater for the water supply in the 
bath room and the galley. Each stateroom is supplied with hot and 
cold water. 

The hurricane deck extends nearly the entire length of the boat and 
has a standing awning over the outdoor steering wheel. Just aft of 
this standing roof canopy, a gangway leads to the main deck on which, 
situated just under the forward end of the canopy, is a pilot house, seven 
feet six inches in width by six feet in length, fitted with a single berth. 
There is a steering wheel at the forward part of this pilot house for use 
in stormy weather. Between the pilot house and the main deck house 
is a stretch of sheltered deck. Aft of this is the card room, sixteen feet 
by eleven feet nine inches, fitted with desk, smoking cabinet, book 
shelves and table. Across the forward end there is a seat which affords 
sleeping accommodations for one, when necessary. Aft of the card room 
is the owner’s bath room, eleven by six feet, and back of that and con- 
necting with it is the owner’s stateroom eleven by eleven feet nine inches, 
containing a large double bed, dresser, couch and clothes closet. In 











distributed as follow Jib, 


Mizzen, 178 square feet 


Her total sail area is 916 square feet 
178 square feet; Mainsail, 560 square feet; 

She has the appeararice of being just what she is, 
worthy little craft combining deep water cruising ability and comfortable 
accommodations for a small party of four in all without attempting to 
cater to a large party of guests. 

She was designed by C. D. Callahan of San Pedro, Cal 
her designer's idea of an ocean racer of the ‘‘Tamerlane Pila’’ 


a powerful, sea- 


, and represents 
class 


House-Boat 


this there is another clothes 
Aft of the owner’s stateroom is an open deck 
From the forward 


closet of equal size in the 


fi- 


addition to 
bath room 
ciently large to afford storage room for a motor car 
end of the main deck, a flight of stairs leads to the forward lower deck. 
Aft of this, and entered by a door from it, is the dining room, fifteen feet 
long and running entirely across the boat. Thi furnished with 
a table, three berths and a buffet. On the starboard a door leads 
into the galley, twelve feet by six feet inches, furnished with 
stove, table and cook’s berth. Immediately aft of this, an 
of it, is the cox ling room, five by eight feet Aft of the cooling 
the galley is situated the engine room, containing two eng 
machine and electric light plant, and opening off from 
bath room in which are two berths. The hall or passa; 
whole length of the galley and engine room passing along the 
of the boat, which allows a guest to go from one end of the craft 
other without passing through any of the service apartment Immedi 
ately aft of the engine room, the hall takes a turn and thereafter proceed 
through the center of the boat. On the port side are two stateroom 
and a storage room, and on the starboard side two bed room a bath 
six feet by six feet six inches. Each stateroom is furnished with a bed 
with corner wash basin, dresser and clothes From the small 
after deck, a second gangway gives access to the main deck at the stern. 
All of the interior of the lower deck is of white enamel finish and 
mahogany trim, with the exception of the dining room, which is in 
Flemish oak with dark red leather upholstering. The main deck is fitted 
in mahogany both interior and exterior. A 14-foot power dinghey,is 
carried on the davits aft. 
This house-boat will accommodate comfortably 
in addition to the crew and servants. Pope 
Boat Company of Fond du Lac, Wis., for Charles Comiskey of Chicago, III. 
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She was designed by the 
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Our Strange Ship- 
ping Laws. 


The launching of 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer’s 
new 1,600-ton steam 
yacht at Leith, England, early in December, 
has attracted a deal of attention from the 
press. It has been pointed out, for instance, 
that our barbarous shipping laws give him 
the right to fly the American yacht flag from 
the stern of his boat, but that if he should 
carry a cargo on it or make it over into a passenger steamer, for, 
let us say, pleasure cruises in the West Indies, he would have to 
haul down the American flag and run up a British or German 
merchant ensign. Of course, the idea back of this absurd law 
is that it will compel Americans who want to have steamers for 
merchant business to give employment to American labor. It 
does nothing of the sort; it merely cuts down to the lowest 
limits the building of American steamers for anything except 
the coastwise trade. One can count on one’s fingers the number 
of transatlantic or transpacific vessels carrying the American flag 
which have been built within the last ten years. American 
steamship owners would like to do what Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Van- 
derbilt, Mr. Payne and a host of other American yachtsmen have 
done—buy their vessels in the cheapest place. Certainly it is an 
anachronism which permits wealthy men to buy pleasure craft 
abroad and forbids our steamship men to do likewise and have 
the privilege of sailing their craft under the stars and stripes. 
It must not be thought from this that YACHTING wants to see 
all American vessels built abroad. The tariff on shipping 
materials ought also to be taken off, in which case Americans 
could produce vessels more cheaply, if not better, than abroad, 
as the Cramps have testified publicly. 

The case of Germany illustrates best of all what we want 
to point out. In the matter of coal and iron mines and their 
proximity to her shipyards, Germany is at a great disadvantage 
as compared with either the United States or Great Britain. 
Her shipbuilding industry is, moreover, of recent growth. But, 
such great strides has this industry taken during the last twenty 
years that the Germans can now build as fine ships as those 
constructed in England. All the time, however, that their ship- 
yards were in the process of development, German owners of 
pleasure or business craft were allowed to buy ships in England 
or elsewhere and fly the German flag on them. Nobody de- 
nounced them as unpatriotic, and no legislator was so stupid 
as to wish to make them fly a foreign ensign. Yet time has shown 
that this liberty of purchase abroad in the cheapest market in 
no wise hinders the growth of the wonderful yards which now 
turn out the great German liners. Not even in Turkey is there 
such an idiotic statute as our shipping law to be found. The 
only country which ought to have similar ones is Switzerland. 





The Brooklyn Yacht 
Club’s Cup. 


When the International Cup Committee 
of the Brooklyn Yacht Club announced that 
the conditions for the $3,000 Cup, offered 
by the Club as a trophy for foreign challengers, would be as 
broad as the very sport of yachting itself, it was even declared 
by some rash persons that it would “make no difference whether 
the foreign yacht owner challenged with a 10-foot dory or a 
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110-foot schooner ; whether the challenging 
craft sailed here on her own bottom or was 
carried in a balloon.” When the conditions 
were actually published, a number of restric- 
tions appeared. A challenging yacht must, 
it appears, come from its home port to the 


place of contest under its own sail. The 
maximum and minimum load water line 
lengths for sloops and schooners were 


specified, in addition to other stipulations. This is as it should be. 
The original statement naturally evoked a storm of criticism 
and the Brooklyn Yacht Club would have found itself in a 
ridiculous position had not the deed of gift been hedged about 
by proper conditions. A yacht race without rules covering every 
point of the contest would be as absurd as a match between the 
10-foot dory and the 110-foot schooner. 

Probably, the Brooklyn yachtsmen allowed their enthusiasm 
to run away with them when they first decided to put up a trophy 
with the intention of having it take the place of America’s Cup. 
If a cup is to be offered for the purpose of stimulating inter- 
national yachting, it must be given in a dignified way and under 
proper and attractive conditions. It must not be forgotten that 
there are various cups on both sides of the Atlantic, stored away 
in lockers. There is the Brenton Reef Cup, for instance, taken 
with the Cape May Cup in 1885 to England by Genesta and 
brought back in the nineties by Navahoe, the Cape May Cup 
being returned by default a few years ago. Any foreigner could 
challenge for these trophies, under broad conditions 
from Brenton Reef to Sandy Hook in one case and from Sandy 
Hook to Cape May in the other. On the other side of the ocean 
are the Royal Victoria Gold Challenge Cup and the Royal Vic- 
toria Yacht Club Cup, both of which could be challenged for by 
Americans desirous of international yachting honors. Neverthe 
less, we thoroughly respect the motives and desires of the Brook- 
lyn Yacht Club members and see in their action another striking 
American public with 


for races 


illustration of the dissatisfaction of the 
the present situation of America’s Cup and its unfortunate rules. 
And the London Yachtsman does not do the Brooklyn Yacht Club 
justice when it says in its recent issue that: 
“One of the results of Sir Thomas Lipton’s failure to complete 
negotiations with the New York Yacht Club for a new attempt 
to ‘lift the cup’ which has never cheered but seemed, for a time, 
to have inebriated him, is the establishment by the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club of a rival trophy. No such restrictions as now surround 
the America Cup are to be found in the conditions which govern 
the new trophy; but it seems to have little prospect of celebrity. 
The difference in the rules of measurement, which unfortunately 
exist between Europe and America, forbids any prospect of inter 
continental racing. The suggested Swedish challenge for the 
America Cup fell through for the same reason that debarred Sir 
T. Lipton from building a new challenger, and the establishment 
of a new trophy by the Brooklyn Yacht Club was doubtless in- 
tended as a protest on the part of that club against the action of 
the N. Y. Y. C., rather than as a serious attempt to encourage 
international racing.” 

This is not the proper motive to attribute to the public-spirited 
Brooklyn sportsmen. 
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Mattresses and Cushions 


THAT WILL FLOAT 
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For¥SALOON, CABIN, DECK or SMALL BOATS \, 
Are more buoyant than?cork—will sustain fifteen times their own weight in water indefinitely. 
Recognized by U. S. Steamboat Inspectors as Auxiliary Life Preservers. 












We have furnished nearly every Yacht of any prominence in United States Waters. Approved 
and adopted by the United States Government for the Naval Service, Marine Corps, Revenue Cutter 
Service, Light House Service, Engineer Corps, Naval Hospitals, Mississippi River Commission, &c. 


Soft, Elastic, Handsome, Durable, Non-Absorbent, 
More Buoyant than Cork, and a Better Life Preserver. 


No long nights of sleepless unrest on a damp mattress, with an after-math 

iB of cold and rheumatism. No musty odor from damp or mildew. Sanitarily 
. perfect at all times. Absolutely vermin proof. Cannot be injured or 
spoiled by water. Filling material non- 
absorbent, moisture proof and better than hair, 

will not mat, never needs remaking, keeps in 

order for a lifetime. 


Send for our illustrated and descriptive Catalogue, 
Booklet and explanatory literature before you conclude 
any arrangements. We will gladly make you special 
quotations. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY *“@& 
205 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK CITY 























MOTOR BOAT 
SUPPLEMENT 


New Ideas in Craft, Engines 


and Accessories 





























THE SHOWS 


HE National Motor Boat and Engine 
: & Show, which was held at the Coliseum in 
Chicago, from January rst to 8th, inclusive 
was a The number and character of the 
exhibits was far beyond anything of a similar 
nature ever before held in the West 
The attendance was more than good and, 
from reports received at YACHTING’s office, the 
returns to the exhibitors more than satisfactory 
This is a particulariy happy omen for the Show 
to be held at Boston in the Mechanics Building, 
January 25th to February 1st inclusive under the 
same auspices, that of the National Motor Boat 
Association and under the management of 
Chester [. Campbell, to whose ability and the 
loyal support which he has received from the 
Association the success of the season’s exhibits 
is to be credited. 


succe 


Motors for Light A 3-horsepower, 5-horse- 
and Heavy Craft. power, 1o-horsepower and 16- 

horsepower high speed engine 
and a 7, 14 and 45-horsepower heavy duty slow 
speed will be the showing of the Regal Gasoline 
Engine Company of Coldwater, Mich., in space 
number 87. This is a pretty complete showing 
covering practically all classes of motor boat 
needs. These engines are all of the 4-cycle type. 
In the Regal engines the valves are easily ex- 





Int 


ake side of 
s} 


snowing 


Regal Engine 
controls 


a 4-cylinder, 4-cycle 
time and throttle 


amined by the removal of the plugs in cylinder 
head. Speed is regulated, or rather changed, by 
moving timer box on front of the engine or by 
the throttle of the float feed carburetor. Cylinder 
heads and jackets are cast in one piece. Both 
intake and exhaust valves are mechanically 
operated by tool steel cams and rollers enclosed 
in the crank-case. Gears and bearings are easy 
of access through removable plates covering the 
hand holes. <A_ positive oil system lubricates 


all bearings. 








the Bo 


Chicago 


A Good Engine Assortment At both 
and a Serviczable Generating ton and 
and Pumping Plant. Shows the showing 
of the Standard 
, Jersey City, N. J 
consisted of an 8-horsepower 2-cylinder, an 1 
horsepower 3-cylinder, a  25-horsepower 
cylinder, a 60-horsepower 6-cylinder and a 2 
horsepower 4-cylinder auto-marine engine. Also 


Motor Construction Company 


&- 
4 





A Standard 2-cvlinder, 4-cycle, 8-horsepo 
Well adapted for service on a moderate 


ver 


engine 
sized craft 


a 1% K. W. electric generator and fire pump 
combination set. The 6-cylinder 60-horsepower 
is equipped with an air starting device 

The little 1% K. W. set is designed to generate 
electric lights for lighting the ship; to pump 


bilge; for fire service; pumping compressed air 
for starting the main engines or blowing the 
whistle and fog horns. It is fitted with cross 


head, and on the lower part of the cylinder is the 
air pump. The bronze water pump is geared at 
slow speed, and is easily disconnected when not 
inuse. The dynamo is direct connected to the 
engine base; speed regulation is by automatic 
cut-off governor. Sparking is by low potential 
contact spark. The little machine operates at 
7oo r. p. m. and runs very quiet and smooth; 
it occupies but very little space in comparison 
to its auxiliaries and attachments. The 
starting device on the 60-horsepower engine con- 
of an arrangement of valve motion that 
permits admitting compressed air at the proper 
time for turning over engine, without interfering 
with the regular functions of the engine starting 
on gasolene ; this combination permits of positive 
starting and by the use of the valve gear made 
reversible, permits of reversing the engine 

The popularity of this type of engine can be 
easily from the fact that the Standard 
Company has already built forty-five 300- 
horsepower engines single acting; twelve double 
acting 300 to 500-horsepower, and about thirty 
100-horsepower engines. All of these are of the 
self starting and reversing pattern coupled 
direct to the shaft and without reverse gears 


sists 


seen 
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Two Noteworthy 


Che exhibit of 1 Elect: 


Craft. Launch Company of Bayonne 
City, N. J., in spaces number 

31, 32 and 48 will consist of the handsome 25 foot 

Electric Launch and the Elco Peerk Expre 


New York Show and 
ue of YACHTING 


them at the 
the December 


shown by 


des« ribed in 


A Compact A combination of spark plug 
Combination. and induction coil is the product 

of the Orswell Igniter Company 
382 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Ma By mean 
of this apparatus a high tension current in wires 
or connections is eliminated, and the ordinary 
induction coil is banished The makers claim 
that it is not only reliable, durable, heat and 
moisture proof, but is non-shockable he 
illustration herewith gives a fawly good idea of 


the apparatus, which is number 
167-A 


The coil is incased in heavy mica, hermetically 


shown at space 


sealed, and contained in a brass casing protecting 
and supporting the entire apparatu There is 
no ground connection of the secondary terminals, 
these being connected inside, directly to the 


sparking point, making a double pointed plug 


With this apparatus there is no high tension or 
secondary current except at the sparking points, 
and the makers claim that, as all wires and 


connections that 
or low volt 


are exposed, carry the primary 


current only, there is no leakage or 


short circuit from any cause 
A brass cap covers the outer end of the 
plug and prevents corrosion of 


wire connection 


One vibrator will operate any number of 
cvlinders 
The vibrator, which ~- T+ 
is a part of this sy = =, 
tem, together with the ) | 
condenser are both ary } 
contained in a bras eras o Se aaa 
box having a remoy f | tl 
able cover Pon ; 
The dimensions of s 
this box or case are 3 x a. 
inches width, #4 inch eum 
thickness, 7% inches fe | 
length and the weight J 
rs ounce The vibra- a 
tor is automatically Or: irk plus tion 
adjusting for wear of eel ge Scans age he. 
the platinum points. paratus, made wit e idea of 
The adjusting screw 4°ins away wit! ; ‘ - 
» current except 
is always locked, jar sparking 
proof, but is instantly 
adjustable by the fingers only It is claimed 
that the action of the vibrator is very sensitive 


and allows a much shorter length of contact than 
is commonly used even for high speed mot 
and is therefore very economical in its use 
of current 
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Lighting Talk Number 2. 


ERHAPS your engine is a large one and you remain at anchorage fora greater length of time 
than the capacity your storage batteries will furnish light. 


In such a case you do not want to expend the gasolene necessary to turn over your high 
powered engine, just to charge your batteries 


For such cases we supply the finest, neatest, 
little auxiliary motor connected up to a dynamo, 
all ready to furnish you all the light you may 
require. 


Here is a good idea of how the outfit looks— 
pretty nice, is it not? 
Tell us about your requirements and we 


will be more than glad to suggest the most 
effective manner of meeting them. 


Our new and fully illustrated catalogue will 
be of much help to you in figuring out your 
probable outfit. Let us send it to you. 


Richardson Engineering Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: Motor Boat Supply Co., 107 Liberty St. 
GEN’'L WESTERN AGENTS: The Bullock-Wait Co,, 86 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. RICHARDSON INDEPENDENT GENERATING EQUIPMENT 














PRACTICE vs. THEORY 


HERE is a great deal in 
theory that doesn't work 
out in actual practice 


things that look very, very good 
on paper and prove very, ve! 
uncomfortable in a seaway 


As an illustration of the 
cla of work turned out by 


A good many things which 
look very attractive in the de- 
sign and accommodation plan 
prove considerably less valu- 
able when put up against the 
test of actual usage on the 
water. 


this Company we how an 
interior view of the forward 
end of the saloon of the Har 
ford whose plans we showed 
in the January issue 


The President of the Nilson The width of the transom 
Yacht Building Company was 
a sailor before he ever designed 
or built a craft, and he is always 
willing to put any craft con- 
structed by his Company up 
against the actual test of the 
kind of service for which she 
was built 


the size of the passageway the 
depth of cupboards, desk and 
the entire arrangement show 
that the craft wa fitted for 
actual and comfortable life 
aboard, and while the finish 
is rich and handsome there 
is no trace of ‘ gingerbread 
in the general effect 

When YOU want some 
thing just as good, we would 
like to talk over the matter 
with you 


Moreover, having beena boat 
builder before he studied de- 
signing, he has had a practical 
experience of his own in the 
impracticability of many 








Correspondence invited with those desiring the highest grade of construction 


The NILSON YACHT BLDG. CO., Baltimore, Md. 


BUILDING AND REPAIRS TO HULL, MACHINERY AND RIGGING. MARINE RAILWAYS AND WINTER STORAGE. 
Visiting Yachts Steer W. from Fort McHenry for 1 Mile. SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. No. Catalogues. 
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A Fast Launch and Some Gas 


Up-to-date Engines. 


The Engine & 
Power Co. and Charles 
L. Seabury & Co., Con- 
solidated, of Morris Heights, New York City, 
had on exhibition at the Chicago Show the 40 
foot teakwood launch shown by them at the 
New York Show and described in December 
YACHTING and also a 4-cylinder 4% by 5-inch 
Speedway Motor, a 4-cylinder 6% by 8-inch and 
a 6-cylinder 6 by 6-inch Speedway Motor with 
double ignition. 

These will also occupy the booths, number 66 
and 67 at the Boston Show. 


A Reversible 
Two-Cycle Engine. 


Of interest to those 
siring a_ reversible 
cycle engine, will 
exhibit and 5-horsepower single, 
double and 10-12-horsepower 3-cylinder 
Perfection Motors, shown by the Geo. C 
Laughlin Company at space number 12 

This engine is supplied with a large 
sight feed oiler which lubricates every working 
part. With this device it is only necessary to 
fill the oiler and set the same to drop about ten 
drops per minute 

The crank-shaft is a Drop Forging, 
and ground to one-thousandth of an inch. By 
tapering the crank-shaft, afterwards keying 
the fly-wheel and securely locking it in place 
with large lock nut, it is impossible for the 
fiy-wheel to work yet, so perfectly is 
the tapered hole in wheel fitted to shaft that by 
unscrewing nut and tapping wheel with hammer, 
it can be easily removed 

A Lunkenheimer Improved Generator 
Kingston Float Feed Carburetor is furnished 

An elevated timer, with break and speed lever, 
allows running engine at various speeds and 
reverse without gears or reversible propeller 

Cylinders are cast from a specially prepared, 
tough, strain-resisting mixture of iron, and are 
tested under hydraulic pressure before being 
machined. They are ground to fit the pistons 
perfectly, insuring high compression and maxi 
mum power. They are surrounded by a water 
jacket of ample proportions, keeping them 
properly cooled with engine at highest or lowest 
speed 

Bearings are babbitted 
babbit obtainable 

The connecting rods 
quality bronze castings, 
crank-shaft end 

Bantam ball thrust bearing 
sively 


be 
of 2, 3 . 
Caille 


Mc 


multiple 


machined 


le 0S8e 5 


with highest grade 
extra 
at the 


made from 
babbitted 


are 
and 
are used exclu- 

The pistons carry three rings pinned in posi- 
tion and are ground to a mirror finish and fit the 
cylinders perfectly 

Castings are made from best grade of close- 
grained grey iron, scientifically mixed to insure 


Starboard side of Ferro 3-cylinder Engine, showing 


lubricating system. 4 


YACHTING 


Engine 
yoled ex] 


Port side of two-cylinder Ferro 
throttle control and water c« 
exhaust silencer) and water 


Note 
ansion char 
jacketed intake 


maximum strength and great durability 
thoroughly inspected and tested before machin 
ing 

The fly-wheel is a one-piece casting of high 
grade iron, perfectly fitted and keyed to crank 
shaft It is greatly re 
ducing the vibration 

The large pump gives a 
water to exhaust pipe continuously 
engine to be run indefinitely without 
of overheating 

A double Muffler System disposes of exhaust 
so effectively that the Perfection is 
quiet running—almost noiseless Ignition i 
obtained by the pump spark system, equipped 
with latest improved coil, plugs and batterie 

The commutator gears are covered, making it 


also counterbalanced 


teady flow of cool 


allowing 
danger 


gases 


impossible for clothing or other articles to become 


entangled in them 
A carburetor with an auxiliary 
air valve and with a water-jacket 
and intake exhaust connection to 
give just the right mixture at all temperatures 
and speed, make it possible to vaporize even a 
low grade of gasolene, is a new feature combined 
with the 1908 Ferro Engines The exhaust 
which has always been more or less a bugbear 
to every motor boat owner has been taken care 
of in the Ferro Engine by an exhaust silencer, 
which, as it overcomes most of the noise does 
away with the necessity of a muffler. This 
silencing is obtained by the attachment of an 
expansion chamber to the exhaust pipe in which 
the exhaust gases are condensed by coming in 
contact with a small stream of water. This 
practically eliminates the noise and in addition 
acts as an expansion pump for the engine, reduc 
ing back pressure and thereby materially 
increasing the horsepower of the motor. With 
this equipment all exhaust pipes are 
water cooled. The carburetor requires 
but one adjustment and is under com 
plete speed control by the throttle 
lever. By a uniform mixture of gas 
and air, different speed is created by 
the compensating air valve, and by 
increasing the vacuum in the priming 
cup, easy starting is secured 


Warming the 
Carburetor 


The exhibition of 
the Racine Boat 
Manufacturing 
Company in spaces 26, 27 and 28 will 
consist of practically the same craft 
which appeared in their space at the 
New York Show which exhibit 
illustrated and described in our Decem- 
ber issue. At the Chicago Show this 
concern exhibited a 40-foot raised deck 
cruising craft, a 25-foot family launch, 
32-foot Spanish Cedar runabout 


A Fine Collection 
of Craft. 


was 


very 
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equipped with a 50-horsepower 4-cycle and 4 
cylinder motor, a 16-foot turbine launch drawing 
but eight inches of water, a 21-foot family boat 
12-foot power tender under the rowing 
fort of which and entirely out of sight is a double 
opposed motor which gave the tender the ap 


and a 


pearance of being electrically driven 


A Semi-Knocked 
Down Launch. 


At the Chicago Show 
Outing Boat 
Kankakee, Ill : 
sented by the following craft. A 16-foot launch 
with a Termaat & Mon 
Motor, an 18-footer with a 3 1-3-horsepower Ferro 
Engine, a 20-foot launch with 7-horsepower 2 
cylinder Ferro, foot craft with a 10% 
Ferro In addition to 
howed of their 18-foot Outing 
launche emi-knockdown shape with 
the plank fitted and fastened inded 
ready to receive paint and all of the deck timber 


in pl ice re ady 


Compan) 
were repre 


2 44-horsepower uhan 


and a 22 
hor epower! 3 -< vlinder 
this they one 


in iil Ol 


down 

for decking 

dev ice 
laust 
Com 


A New Underwater An entirely new 

Exhaust. for underwater ex! 
hown by the Angie1 

Street, Bostor 


is the Yale 


sovleston 


designed for use with 
engine 

It i ittached, 
contriv 


instead 


claimed that, when 


of decreasing 





uumincre 
the number 
tT ré 
tion 
ten to thirty 


per 


Yale Underwater Exhaus 

ice by which 

Tr water 1 
that by it 


volu 


the exnhaus 


irom 


minute, 
that it will 
resistance to the engine, ever 


with the boat 


and cause n¢ 
when starting 
at rest. 

A Convenient The lor 
Steersman’s 

Control. 


ilmost a 


motor boat a 


sumes 
portance in a 
the 
ticularly a 
either forward 
ituated in 


steering mechanism par 
with the engine, 
the fore 
the after 
steersman 


in 
castle or 
cabin, the is gen- 
erally quite a distance re 
moved from the motor power 

Even with a separate en- 
gineer a system of signals i 
much slower, particularly 
when in a tight corner, than 
a control right at the hand of 
the steersman himself 

The A.S. Morss Company, 
Commercial Street 


New Contr 
which y 
stalled at any 
the craft z 
means of ¥ 
engine ma 
veniently hand 
the steersr 


of 


210 
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Gasoline Yachts & Engines 


NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 








Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 


= MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 


340 West First Street South Boston, Mass. 














OUR_ADD The BRIDGEPORT 


sotenahy easgaleas “THE MOTOR THAT MOTES” 


No. 1 Self lubricating connecting rods 

No. 2 Neat design 

No. 3 Simplicity 

. No. 4 Starts readily in any climate 
PRICES TOTAL FACT S—The above, 
%, H.P. Complete - - $65 with a bona-fide guarantee of satis- 
3 H. P. Double Cylinder 125 faction has made our Motors the 
; 7 4 a. Cylinder . envy of all manufacturers. WE 
P. & _* 30 MAKE GOOD from start to finish. 
WHY ? Because a miss-fire is as 
rare as acomplaint. After thorough inspection of the most minute 
detail, an engine turned out by us is not a speculation—but a certainty 


AMERICAN MOTOR CO. ®4¥ CLAIRE. 

















THE STRELINGER MARINE ENGINES 


(4 Cycte—t to 4 Cylinder) Foremost, through its Reputation. “The Name “Bridgeport” 
Motor guarantees a product that has always been strictly 





Mechanical 
Lead tn high grade; a thoroughly reliable, durable, medium weight, 
Every or Jump medium R. P. M. Motor. 
Point of Spark SEND FOR CATALOG 
EXCELLENCY Equipment THE BRIDGEPORT MOTOR CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U.S.A. 
* New York City Boston, Mass 
For Durability Reliability, Economy, Power and Ease with which the BOWLER, HOLMES & HECKER CO BRIDGEPORT MOTOR CO., IN( 
engine can be controlled, the STRELINGER stands at the Head. tgs Liberty Stree 31 Central Wharf 
Consider these important features when placing your order. Our engines Providence, R. I Portland, Me 
are built for the man who wants an absolutely reliable engine ata W. COLEMAN & SON STOUGHTON-FOLKINS CO 
reasonable price. Write for catalog. Gur prices will interest yeu. The Bridgeport ‘‘The Motor that Motes.’’ A RARE article in the 
46 FORT ST. E., second-hand market 





THe STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE CO. verroit, micH., U. s. a. 























. . 
I his 1s Important to Y OU Revenue Cutter Service and the Department of Commerce and Labor for special service in the Arctic, 
the Temperate and Torrid Zones. 
But here is the most important point to you; Very careful records of the performance of the Jager Engine have been kept in each of these departments for 
the guidance of various other departments in the purchase of gasoline engines 
As a result of this painstaking care, the 


M E 
iS REPEATEDLY SELECTED, WHILE OTHER MAKES, SUBJECTED TO THE SAME TESTS ARE DISCARDED 
This means something to YOU if you need boat power. You can get a Jager Engine of any size from 
3 to 60 H.P. and have the comfortable feeling of knowing you ee the best there is to be had. 
WE MAKE I, 2, 3, 4 AND 6 CYLINDER ENGINES 
Write for illustrated catalogue containing information you ought to have. Also send for special pamphlet on our 
MARINE TYPE DIRECT CONNECTED UNITS for the electric lighting of yachts. 
281-283 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles J. Jager Company SP or, 33 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Perhaps you know that the U.S. Government selected the Jager engine for use in the navy, the 
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1908 
STERLING 
ENGINES 


The Hit of the Motor Boat Shows 


The Marine Engine that has 
made a marked advance 
in refinement 


Here Are Some Special 
STERLING FEATURES 


Reliability, Ease of Operation, Beauty of Design, Powerful, Strong, No Vibration, 
Perfect Control, Automatic Oiling System, Positive Cooling System, all working 
parts exceptionally large and strong, action positive and practically noiseless. We'd 
like to tell you more about these popular engines—write for advance catalog—shows 
our complete line. 


STERLING ENGINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Members National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 











New York Agents: Boston Agent: 
EDGE & PURDIE, 136 Liberty Street WALTER B. FORBES, 220 Congress Street 














Newspaper Clippings 
Personal Mention or Trade Matters 


National Press Intelligence Co. 


LYNN H. SHANKS, President 
25 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE, 2605 CORTLANDT 


A Post Card to us and our representative will call 




















Quality Remembered Long After Price Has Been Forgotten 


PEARL ENGINES 


Four Cycle 6-100 H P. The best Engine on the market to-day. 

1-8 Cylinders The best workmanship and material obtainable 
REMEMBER that it costs more to install a ‘‘cheap’’ outfit 
than it does a good one. Repair shops are very costly—when 
scarce. Suitable fittings and accessories equally so. Reliability 
and completeness are the prime considerations. Cost of delivery 
(freight charges) is just as much on cheap as on the very best 
machinery that is designed, built and fitted out to successfully 

: meet the conditions. 





Let us receive an inquiry from you See us at the National Boat and 
in to-morrow’s mail. GET OUR Engine Show, Jan. 25, at Boston, 
CATALOG Mass.. Space 11, Main Floor, to left 


EASTERNHOUSE ENGINE CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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Boston, will exhibit at spaces number 34 and 
35, a new device which promises to be a valu- 
able addition to power boat equipment. It cor 
sists of a control lever with a notched q 
rant, in which a spring actuated clutch hold 
the lever at any desired point 

From the lower end of the lever there 
rod connected with throttle or timer. By n 
of a ribbed bronze plate of small dimension 
apparatus may be fastened at any 
place on bulkhead or coaming. The 
weighs but one and one-half pounds an 
in either plain or polished bronze 


Design and Advice for The Marblehead 
Builders and Purchasers. Yacht Yard of Marble 
head, Mass. will occupy) 

space number go, where they will furnish prospec 
tive patrons with information and advice regard- 
ing designs of new craft for either pleasure I 
commercial purpose 

The well known reliability of Messrs. Stearn 
and McKay will inspire a confidence in 
who desire to have their idea 
hape, either on paper or in the 


the actual craft 


AROUND THE HORN—THE LOG 
OF A SECOND MATE 
Continued from page 91) 


while the vards were being braced around and 
the storm spencer gotten in gear, but the first 
thing that happened, was a big sea, curling 
high and blue over the rail and falling in a great 
roaring smother over the deck. It washed every 
thing clean and carried eleven men along with it, 
ten into the lee rigging, where they held on for 
their lives, but one poor fellow went overboard and 
disappeared instantly in the churning foam. I 
caught a glimpse of a dark object for an instant 
and that was all. As soon as possible, everybody 
was ordered aft on the poop, where they arrived 
an instant before another sea washed her, filling 
her decks so that nothing was visible from the 
poop to the topgallant forecastle except the 
forward house. The mate and myself quickly 
got hand-spikes and broke out the waterways to 
ease the deck of the tremendous load. She was 
quickly headed up to the wind and in a little 
while the main deck was habitable, though 
dangerous 

On the wind the ship would raise her bow 
drawing twenty-four feet six inches clear out 
of the water, and then drop them up to the 
knightheads, forty feet, into the breast of the 
next hill of water ahead, throwing tons over her 
top-gallant forecastle, while all forward was a 
thick, driving smoke of flying spray 

All day, up to three o’clock in the afternoon 
the gale kept up; but gradually slackened, so 
that before dark the sea had gone down enough 
for us to keep our head off again on our course. 

The above facts, taken from my log-book, 
give as fair an account of a West Indian hurricane, 
as experienced on a well-managed shir, as any I 
know of. That is, in this latitude, for the storm 
was evidently the one that the Weather Bureau 
had announced as moving northward from 
Bermuda, the day before we left New York 

It was a bad beginning, to be hove to in the 
Gulf Stream for over thirty hours, so soon after 
leaving port; but as the damage to the ship was 
not very great, being principally the loss of a 
few sails, we felt quite thankful that things were 
no worse. We narrowly missed the center of 
the storm by wearing ship in time; still, when 
the wind began to get puffy and chop around to 
the southeast we were not far from it 

The poor fellow that we lost overboard had 
not been with us long enough for us to know 
him very well, but we felt his absence in a 
peculiar sort of way just the same. There is 
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A Notable Achievement of Ours 


in sail making has been the equipping of 


=LITTLE RHODY Il.— 


which made such a remarkable record-last season in winning ten 
first places, seven second places and ten third places out of thirty- 
three starts. She finished second in the championships of the 
Boston and Corinthian Yacht Clubs and of the Massachusetts 
Yacht Racing Association. Winner also of the Exposition Cup at 
Jamestown races last September 

LITTLE RHODY II. is only one of many notable boats for 
which we have turnished sails. Among a large number we hav 
equipped are the following 


VERGEMERE CONSTANCI COROMA 

ALCYONE RESOLUTE INTREPID 
ErrortT II. KATRINA Evmina II 
ARIADNE DERVISH TAORMINA 
WEETAMOE SPIRIT ELEANOR 


DorRoTHY Q 


The Fabric Used is in no small degree responsible tor the 
success of our sails. It is made under our own formula, of the best 
combed peeler American cotton, and is the result of a lifetime's 
study of racing canvas. 


Special attention given to making of 
Racing Sails for all classes 


WILSON & SILSBY esau 


ae 





Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, Mass. LITTLE RHODY II. 


Our Cable Address is “ WILSAILS,” BOSTON, W. U. C. C. 


7908 THE HERRO 26 


“A STUDY IN BRILLIANTS 3 © ¥& 
A LITTLE AHEAD OF THEM ALL 


AUTOMATIC ONLING 
PRESSURE FEED 























a 


“oD 


PERFECT CONTROL 


Yl Alida \ssooS Roma 


But Frankly, you cannot afford to buy an engine before you have read our new Treatise, 15( 


Cet new illustrations in details 1908 model, the construction, actual installing in boats and oper 
aa ation. Send to-day, 10c. only its mailing cost . 

This Ferro Machine & Foundry Co 
Book Complete Specification Book FREE. ee CLEVELAND. 
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Perfectly Adapted 
To Any Boat 


No matter what kind of a boat 
yours is, there's a Regal Marine 
Engine exactly adapted to your 
needs. Four ( ycie, Jump Spark 
Ignition Regals are made in all 
practical sizes and in both bigh 
speed and slow speed types. 

Write at once for our fine i//us- 
trated, descriptive Catalog on 
Marine Kkngines which teils you 
why 
Auto-type High Speed 


Re CA y MARINE 


ENGINES 


are the most dependable and serviceable to be had. 

Auto-type Regal Engines fur motor boats have minimum 
number of working parts for perfect ope ration. 8to5I 

Single Cylinder; 6 to 10 H. ’. Double Cylinder ; 16 to 20 H. P 
Four Cylinder. 

Regal Siow Speed Engines for Fishing Boats, Cabin Launches, 
etc., stand hardest tests under all conditions. Every one 
develops full horse power 
rating at slow speed. Sizes 
from 7 H. P. Single Cylin- 
der up to 45 H. P. Four 
Cylinder. All Regais are 
absolutely guaranteed to 
“make good.” 

Send name today for Fire 
Book No. 6 on Practical 
Marine Engine subjects 

Address THE REGAL 

GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 

52 W. Pearl Street 
Cold water Michigan 











Slow Speed Heavy Duty 








CLIPPER MARINE AND STATIONARY ENGINES 
Manufactured by 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO., Dixon, Illinois 


Peles oats a’ 


Vg’ 


“dH Owes 94} 10; pjos pus opew oujbuy 


40yj0 Aue wey} somod osow sey oujbug oyy 





The only Engine with a Direct Oller to the Crank 
Arm Sleeve 


The Engine has but three working parts 

Bore 2 H.P. Engine, 3\ inch; stroke 4 inch 

Bore 3 H.P. Eugine, 4% inch; stroke 4 inch 

Bore 5 H.P. Engine, 3X inch; stroke ¢ inch 

Bore 8 H.P. Engine, 4% inch; stroke 4 inch 
Weight, 2 H.P., 140 pounds Weight, 5 H.P., 275 pounds 
Weight, 3 A.P., 165 pounds Weivht, 8 H.P., 303 pounds 

We guarantee them to be EQUAL TO BEST IN THE WORLD 


“Boothbay” Marine Engines 
2 to 20 H. P. 


Boothbay Gas Engine Co. 
East Boothbay, Me. 














Royal 


* 
Engines 
Constructed alon 
simple, practica 
lines. Light in 
weight, but strong 
and rigid through- 
out. 

Easily and economi- 
cally operated. 


Royal 
Equipment Co. 
157 Housatonic Ay. 
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something so uncafny in having a man disappear 
suddenly from a crew in this manner that, for a 
day or two, the depression of spirits that it 
caused was noticeable on everyones’ face. The 
seas in the Gulf Stream are not as large as those 
that run off the River Plate, or off Cape Horn, 
but they are large enough, and we wondered 
what was ahead of us if the ship made such 
weather of it in these latitudes. 

In a storm of this description one has a good 
opportunity to observe the character and height 
of waves. Although a sea looks very lofty when 
it is advancing upon a ship, its height is apt to 
be exaggerated. A most mountainous sea will 
seldom measure more than thirty feet from a 
line across two high crests to the intervening 
hollow between them. 

During the next few days I had an opportunity 
acquainted with the captain 
and mates. The first mate, Mr. Enlis, was a 
small man with only eye, and only one 
tooth—the rest having gone from an attack 
scurvy some years before while sealing on the 
Alaskan coast—and he was looked upon as an 
easy man on the crew. In fact, they called him 
a ‘‘father’’ to them. 

In spite of being handicapped, as he 
Mr. Enlis was a good and could 
sextant with his one eye as well as many captains 
could with two, for the skippers of the merchant 
service, as a rule, are not what are called ‘‘scien 
tific navigators.’’ I could not help thinking, at 
the time of the gale, of the captain of the bark 
“Kranser,’’ with whom I thought of sailing, 
before deciding to go on the Silver Sea. In 


to become better 


one 


was, 


sailor use his 


oe navigation one day, on board his 
vessel, he informed me that, ‘‘when it came to 
taking ‘lunars,’ he generally used his hand 
lead.’’ He left port two days before we did, and 


I wondered during the whole voyage if he had 
struck that same gale 

Since then, fortunately, I have seen his arrival 
announced in Montevideo, one hundred and 
thirty days, I think, from New York. 

When the first heavy sea washed the main 
deck, I was in the lee scuppers trying to sheet 
home the storm spencer. Some of the men held 
back, knowing the danger of being carried over- 
board, and I began to curse them heartily. I 
heard a smothered yell and, looking, 
nothing but the top of a head in the foam. As 
the sea subsided a little nothing daunted, I 
began pulling afresh; but the men held back 
afraid. I started to yell at them again, and had 
just begun to launch an extra oath, when the 
captain yelled, ‘“‘look out,’’ and at the same 
instant a huge cataract of blue water curled 
over the weather rail and fell on deck with a 


could see 


crash. The men grabbed at whatever was 
nearest to them, and one fellow, apparently 


badly frightened, seized me just as he had turned 
his head and together we disappeared in the 
smothering foam. This sailor’s pluck, however, 
was admirable; for as the had 
poured off through the waterways and hawse- 
holes, he appeared in the lee scuppers holding 
fast to the spencer sheet with one hand, while 
with the other he laboriously pummelled me 
for a delinquent sailor. He was completely 
blinded by the sea. 

My next acquaintance with him was about a 
day or two afterward while he was standing on 
the main deck, watching the ship with a critically 
nautical eye. There was a man among the crew 
that had never been to sea before as a sailor; at 
least so he claimed, but had been a cook on a 
whaling ship. This man was working around 
the deck in a desultory manner, when the sharp 
eyes of Johnson spied him. 

“‘Come aft here, you burgoo eating loafer,’’ he 
yelled. The man looked up and caught his eye, 
so there was no mistaking whom he meant. 


soon as sea 
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MAKE FLAGS 


of Wool Bunt- 


ing, Cotton and 
Silk ; Printed, 


Sewed and 


Embroidered 
U.S. Ensigns, 
Jacks, Yacht 


Ensigns, Code 
Signals, Bur- 
gees, Pennants 
and Yacht 
Club Flags 
Our Flags 
are 
unequalled, and 


are guaranteed 





to give satisfa 
tion 

Large stock 
always on 


AMERICAN FLAG CO., 


45-47 ELIZABETH ST.. NEW YORK 
100-102 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 











~~ ‘THE FAMous MicHIGAN SPEED WHEEL» 





ANY BOAT will 
. attain its HIGH- TRADE MARK 
EST SPEED if pro- 


pelled by a 


Michigan Wheel 


It is all in the shape 
and pitch of the wheel 
Through years of exper 
imenting, we have found 
the exact construction 


ON al 
MICHIGAN 
SOUD WHEELS 






that produces the best 
results 

Send for our 1908 
Catalog, full of infor- 


mation on all kinds of 
Propeller Wheels, all 
sizes of Reverse Gear 
and Universai Joints. 


Michigan Wheel Co. 
No. 400 Canali St 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





o 
Tite FrAamous MICHIGAN REVERSE (Ap 





THE DETROIT RIVER BOAT AND OAR WORKS 


Designers and Builders of all 
kinds of high-class Motor Boats 

WE HAVE NEVER BEEN DEFEATED IN ANY RACE 
Foot of Eureka Ave., Wyandotte, Mich. 








Everything Needed 
for Ignition 





THE DAYTON 
ELECTRICAL MFG, CO. 
99 ST. CLAIR ST., DAYTON, OH10 














WE MAKE TO ORDER AND WE MAKE TO FIT 
LAUNCH TOPS, SPRAY HOODS AND 
BOAT CUSHIONS. 

Cc. M. JACOBSEN, 238 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
EVERYTHING IN THE MARINE LINE 


REPRESENTING:—C. A. Woolsey, Paint & Color Co., 
Jersey City; Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., Chicago: Sma‘ley 
Motor Co. , Bay City. 











Gies Reverse Gear 
Successor to the reversible propeller 





Soives the 

Reversing 
Problem 

Gives absolute contro! of the 
motor- boat at all times. 

1 to 80 H. P.—$15 to $90 

More made and sold than all 

other reverse gears combined. 
Catalogue on request, 


GIES GEAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mice 
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“Go aloft there and brush the cobwebs from 
the sheave of the main sky-sail halyard,’’ he 
ordered 

‘*Aye, aye sir!’’ answered the man, and jump 
ing into the rigging made his way aloft at a 
great rate. In a few minutes he came down and 
reported that ‘‘all was clear."’ But the old Salt 
was waiting for him, and cursed him roundly in 
his indignation, that he should have such a 
‘‘damn fool’’ in his watch. 

The third-mate was a young man of twenty 
one, and had a soft thing of it, as he was a son of 
the owner that had found the land a little too 
crowded for him, and had, consequently, taken 
to the sea. He was far more intelligent than the 
captain and the other mates, although he was a 


orry sailor. He stood his watch whenever he 
felt like it and did far less of a sailor’s duties 
than anyone on board In the tropics he 


would openly bring out a great-coat and lie 
down in the lee of the wheel-house, during his 
watch on deck, just as soon as he was certain 
that the captain had turned in. After which, 
he would dare the mate or myself to report him 

It was amusing to hear him quarrel with the 
mate, for quarrel they would all the time, al 
though the third-mate is directly under the 
orders of the first as he is in his watch. When- 
ever the mate would insist on his doing some 
duty that he did not like, he would challenge 
him to fight. As he was quite large and the 
mate small, there was a good prospect of his 
winning. If this should be once accomplished 
then good-bye to the mate’s authority on that 
voyage. He did not dare to report him to the 
captain, for the captain would be sure to take 
hi the third-mate’s—side, as it would never 
do to di plea e the owner As he was not in 

watch it was none of my business and no 
hip’s officer is fool enough to follow altruisti 
entiments 

The captain was a very prompt man At 
seven-bells in the morning, my name would 
thunder through the cabin accompanied by a 
warning that breakfast would be ready in a few 
minutes and I must get my ‘‘hog-voke”’ ready for 
the morning sight. Soon after this he would 
appear in his shirt-sleeves with a skull cap 
having a long tassel on its top, on his head, and 
go on deck to see how things were getting along 
It was not my duty to call sights for him, as 
this is distinctly the mate’s job, but I neve1 
dared refuse 

At this time in the morning he was always in 
a particularly aggressive humor. If any assertion 
was made he was sure to contradict it flatly; 
and the mates, standing the morning watch 
always looked for his appeatance with a certain 
amount of concern that was not altogether 
valueless. It had the effect of producing alacrity 
in the swabbing of the moisture from the deck 
and paint work 

At breakfast, the day after the blow, every 
one on board was worn out with continual 
watching and anxiety The fresh beef had 
nearly given out and the last piece was being 
served. The mate, who masticated his food by 
some manner better known to himself—although 
possibly he did it very much like an anaconda 
does his—landed his single Aooth into an un- 
usually tough piece of gristle. 

He grunted out something that might have 
been inferred as a reflection on the quality of 
the food, and forthwith expelled the offensive 
morsel remarking that, ‘“‘many a fool would 
have swallowed it.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the captain, but he didn’t. To 
put good grub before you, would be like casting 
pearls before—before such hogs as you and that 
cannibal of second-mate are. 


(To be continued.) 
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CE ABOYT | CURTISS COMPANY 


GUS. A. DIEM 


SOLD BY A. S. MORSS & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


20 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


SIREN RAGEABOUT  NAIAD 
WATER CLOSETS 











AND 


MARINE PLUMBING SUPPLIES 

















Why not navigate 
>> NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED 2322": 
7 iO ur Owl yacht 


have many graduates who are doing this. - et me explain th feted icity and co 
ectness of our method. Courses in fresh water and ocean r visaiion Also ga: 
and steam engineering 


CHICAGO NAUTICAL SCHOOL, 1612 Masonic Temple, Chicago, III. 


Ww Wlison, Late Lieutenant, | N., Principai 











Everything for Boats and Engines 


Tells the story except that we have 


THE ENGINE 


All sizes in stock from 1 H. P. to roo H. P 





Prompt Delivery. Complete Line of Marine 





Hardware and Specialties. Send for Catalogues. 


Type of 24 and 4o H. P. Lamb 


G for Engines, H for Fittings and Supplies. 


GEO. H. TERRY CO.,92 Chambers St., N. Y. City 




















DID YOU WIN 
RACES? 


If not perhaps it was because of poor- 


ly drawing sails. 


Next year specify 





Lowell Canvas 


on your next suit. You will then 
be sure of having a perfect fit and 
your yacht will attain its highest 
efficiency. 
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BELLE HARBOR YACHT CLUB 
| Reig cng at Rockaway Beach, L. I., 
from the crowded section of that popular 
resort, and surrounded by a colony of beau- 
tiful summer homes, is the club house of the 
Belle Harbor Yacht Club. 

Organized in 1904 by Mr. H. F. Hewlett, E 
V. Pardessus, L. M. Pearsall, Walter Smith, C. H. 
Schneiker, R. J. James, Frank G. Bush, L. R 
Jagger, William Scheer, E. J. Christopher, W. A. 
Courtland, Dr. P. M. Schaffner, W. L. Greeley, 
W. G. Gallagher and W. W. Butcher, all well- 
known Jamaica Bay yachtsmen, this organization 
has grown very rapidly and now includes in its 
membership residents of New York and Brooklyn 

At the present time there are 175 members 
enrolled, and the prospects of reaching the limit 
of 200 before May 31, 1908, are excellent 

There are sixty-six yachts in the Club's fleet, 
among the larger of which are the sloops Ne- 


away 


penthe, Hildegard, Sabina, Anita, Phantom, 
Abbe, Coot, Glad Hand and Uno; the auxiliaries 
Osceola, Mohawk, Dorothy, Lillian, Alta and 
Yo Ho; the power boats: Alibub Santa Maria, 


Yenlo, Rosette V, Sylvia, Cannon Ball, Dolphin 
Reckless, Emma, Eleanor, Naome; and the 










































INVADER, EQUIPPED WITH LOWELL CANVAS, 






One of the most important considerations in 
racing is well fitting sails, —in fact they are as essen- 
tial as a well-designed hull. Last season’s racing 
among certain well known yachtsclearly proved this. 

The unquestioned superiority of ‘‘ Lowe..’’ 
duck is proved by the fact that, since the‘‘ Defender,’’ 
every Cup-Defender has used Lowell Duck 
and the same is true of every large yacht of recent 
years, with hardly an exception. 

For cruising and pleasure yachts ‘‘ Lowell’’ 
canvas is universally recognized as the standard. 
For this purpose the ‘‘ Regular’’ quality is recom- 
mended. For racing ‘‘Special.’’ Specify these 
when ordering from your sail maker. Made in all 
weights from 4 oz. for 15 footers to No. 000 for 
cup-defender sails. 

All the leading sail makers of the country use 
** Lowell’’ duck. Samples and quotations may be 
obtained from them, 



















LOWELL WEAVING COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 











53 South Street 





WILSON & GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKERS 


We have made sails for 


METEOR ATLANTIC 
ELMINA VIGILANT 
AMORITA IRONDEQUOIT 
LASCA UTOWANA 


Lofts, Foot of Hubbard St., Bath Beach, N. Y. 


Telephone Connection 


New York 











THE CLUB HOUSE. 


Avocet, 
Lillie §S, 


Mavourneen, 
Elsworth, 


racing catboats: Ariel 
Vitesse, Cigarette, Chico, 
Lochinvar and Netta 

The inside racing course is ideal, with « 
water all the way and the entire run visible from 
the club house. 

An excellent ocean course is afforded for the 

larger and seaworthy boats from an imaginary 
line one mile off the point of Rockaway Beach, 
to and around the Sandy Hook Lightship thence 
westward to Scotland Lightship and return. 
. This Club, while young, has been in the fore 
in its advocacy of ocean racing for boats of over 
thirty feet over all, and next season will see a 
series of interesting ocean races for valuable 
cups offered by officers of the Club 


leep 


MOTOR BOAT TYPES 
(Continued from page 77) 


of fine lines where she enters the water. Her 
fullness above the water line tends to lift her 
through a chop and throw the resulting spray 
downward and aft, and should she strike a log 
or obstruction she would lift instead of being 
stove in. A bow of this style would be as much 
out of place on a speed boat for deep smooth 
water racing as the speed boat bow and flat- 
bottomed or plumb or torpedo stern of the racer 
would be on a rough water fishing craft, while 
the fantail stern, just the thing for the com- 
fortable moderate-speeded electric family boat, 
with its guards against damage when grounding, 
would be fatal to the speed of the racing craft, a 
good percentage of whose engine power would 
be absorbed in pulling the stern down and hold- 
ing the bow up in the air, while the deep draught 
of the yacht tender would be a restriction on 


the useful area of the electric boat and a hold 


| back to the racer. 
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YACHTSMEN, 
CANOEISTS! 


Can save about 20% by buying 
the BLUE Trade-Mark athletic 












Base-ba 





goods, 


sold at Special 


ll and basket-ball teams, tennis players, 
gymnasts, athletes, and basebal! players sold 






direct, saving the retailer’s Address 
rofit. Special terms to cap- READ 
fais. managers, clubs and Ks s00n0 
teams. 4 sae - 
Send at once for BLUE =) > 
Trade-Mark Catalogue “Bo WT) > 
No. 4. Ston, MAS 


107 WASHINGTON STREET 








Henry ‘ 
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Squires sons have the 


Y 





44 ortlandt Street 





For Hunting and Outing 
seamless and elastic 


made at any price. 
or Tan 


and Cardigans, for men, 

children, all prices. 

Geo. F. Webber, Mafr., 
STATION F 








26 South Street 


YACHT SAILS 


ROBT. E. MORTON 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
Telephone 2462 Broad 





DYNAMO - 
FUEL -GASOLENE - 








BLUE 
Prices by Wm. Read & Sons (only). 


Delivery free anywhere in the United States 





best equipped 


WEBBER'S iit JACKETS 


Cut shows N« 
4, price $7—guaranteed best knit jacket 
Suggest Oxford 
If not at your dealer’s, sent 
express paid; return if not satisfied 
Other Jackets, Coats, Vests, Sweaters 


Catalogue 
Detroit, Mich 


NEW YORK 





ENGINE-SETS 
OIL- ALCOHOL, 








“j09 ERIE COUNTY BANK BLDG., BUFFALO, NW. Y., U. 8 A. 





THE BUFFALO 
MECHANICAL @ 
ELECTRICAL 
LABORATORY, 


DON’T BUY TROVUBLE. 


-— © 


But by using S. 1. T. French Ignition Wire avoid short circuiting 
M’f'd by Societe Industrielle des Telephones, Paris, France. 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 1610 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Send for samples and prices. 











L.O. KOVEN & BROTHER 


Manufacturers of 


Tanks of All Kinds 


For Use on Ships, Air Tanks for Supplying Air to 
Whistles on Boats, Naphtha Tanks, Oil Tanks, 
Water Tanks, Condenser Tanks. 

Heavy Sheet Iron and Plate Steel Work of any 
Galvanizing of all Kinds of Iron Work for Ship 
Builders, Docks, Ship Smiths and Con- 
tractors of Marine Machinery. 


Office 50 Cliff Street New York 
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parks, etc. 


YACHTING 


Mullins Steel Boats 


Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Built 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates with air-chambers in each end like a life-boat, 
and don’t crack—leak—swell—dry out—wear out or sink. 
worthy—indestructible and much lighter, 
Every boat is guaranteed. 


Send Us Your Name on a Postal 


and let us mail you our large illustrated catalogue which tells all about the celebrated 
Mullins Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats. Investigate 
the Mullins before you buy any boat. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, 150 Franklin Street, Salem, Qhio. 


H. C. Squires’ Sons, (N. ¥. Sales Agents.) 44 Cortlandt St., New York 











Percussion 








tion, 1907. 











COSTON’S _> 
MARINE SIGNALS | 


The only Signals recognized by the British 
Board of Trade in their report, and zs used 
exclusively by the United States Government. Ane Ma 


Fog, Pilot and Distress Signals, all 
different steamship and yacht club 
distinguishing signals, friction or 
percussion. Also Regulation Ship 
Rockets and Staves. 


WATER LIGHTS | 


For Life Buoy, Embarkation or Deck Flares 
Distinguishing Colors Arranged and Registered 
Send for our pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Communication at Night on 
the Road at Sea.” 


HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL 
and DIPLOMA, Jamestown Exposi- 


Originators and Largest Manufacturers of 
Marine Night Signals in the World. 


Coston Signal Co., “Inc.” 
7 Water St., New York 


Entrance on Moore St. 


Friction 


Distress Outfits for Lifeboats, in com- aps 
pliance with the rules and regulations Seat 
of the Board of Steamboat Inspectors 
—Friction or Percussion. 


Tel. 3454 Broad 





































They are strong—safe—sea 
more buoyant and faster than wooden boats 
The ideal boats for sportsmen, families, boat liveries, resorts, 





The Acetylene 
Safety Storage System 


Supplies a light that never fails. 

Does not blow out or break down 

Is more brilliant than electricity 

Requires no power or machinery 

No generator, no filling of lamp: 

Bright and steady in side and search-light: 

Requires no attention beyond occasionly 
ordering a new tank 


Absolutely Safe Storage: Tank packed with Asbestos, 
saturated with Acetone: contains no free 
gas and cannot explode 


Send for booklet, explaining the system in detail 


The Commercial Acetylene Co. 


80 Broadway 





New York City 





















Pioneer Perfect Frames 


The Standard of Knock- 
down Boat Construction 


The only frames in which every 
part is completely finished, set up, 
tested and tried before being knocked 
down for shipment 

With Pioneer Perfect Frames you 
can build your boat complete for 
one-third the boat-builder's price 
With Pioneer Perfect Frames come, 
absolutely free, plank patterns and 
detailed instructions for finishing 
your boai, so accurate and simple vou 
cannot fail. tach piece is marked 
where it should gv. Re-assemble 
them, nail on planks and the “nes of 
your doat are perfect. Order to-day 
“have your boat in the water early 
Set up the frame—see the simplicity 
of the Pioneer System. If it seems 
too much labor to finish it yourself, 








¢ have planking, dec 
Clc., Ne ary fo save you th 
also hardware, fittings and engines 
perfect as our frames and e@/ 
ame | pri 


By securing Pioneer Perfe« 
Frames on the easy-payment plan 
\ M 


“pay for your boat a 


ld it 
Write 7 U-DAY—for FREI 
ooklet—how to build your boat fr 
Yioneer Perfect Frames, Plankings 





or from. Pioneer Fuli-Siz 


erns of every part. Or send &%& 


BIG WA page 9x 2 A 


Builder's Book—over 3 illustrati« 


all about boats, engine 


Money back if not satisfied 


Piuneer Boat and Pattern Co. 


Wharf 193, Bay City, Mich. 


Originators of the Boat Patter 


System 


n 
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To Escape the Dangers of the Dead Engine and the Innumerable Hazardous Situations 
in which the Motor Boatman may find himself, there is Absolute and 
Positive Need that every Motor Boat Should be Equipped with 



















Ww the Roper Safety Propeller the entire engine never goes dead and never races. The boat is always under absolute 
and perfect control. You can start, stop, slow-up or run at any speed desired, ahead or astern, without jerk, jolt or 
jar to engine, boat or boatman. One lever, one motion, does it all. The only propeller that can accomplish such 

results. The only Safety Propeller made. 


“It Is Simply Immense-Too Much Cannot Be Said In Its Favor” 


‘‘I am glad to report perfect success and satisfaction with the new speed controlling and reversing propeller you put on my launch a few weeks 
ago. Itis simply immense. It eliminates all the unpleasant features connected with running naphtha launches with the old style propellers. I can 
now control my launch as well as I can my horse, can go fast or slow, forward or backward, or stand still, at will. I can run very slowly over 
rocks or bad places without any danger, which was absolutely impossible to do with my old propeller. Too much cannot be said in its favor.’’ 

J. G. ROWELL, Sunapee, N.H., District Manager, U.S. Hame Co., Buffalo, N. Y 








CRITICAL AND THOROUGH EXAMINATION [INVITED 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


C. F. ROPER & CO., Hopedale, Mass. 





























6lco |xammummaes 


MOTOR BOATS 











se Flco-Peerless *=7"" 


Equipped with 50-H.P., 6-Cylinder Peerless Auto Marine Engine 


The Elco-Peerles; is the latest development in the Runabout Express type. In the refinement of boat and engine it would 


be hard to conceive a more perfect combination. A careful regard for comfort and safety of model based on past experience 


has been incorporated in the design and construction. 


Exhibited at the New York Show, where two were sold—for use on Lake George and the Maine coast. 
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Electric sii Motor Yachts 


Equipped with our own power, Equipped with high-grade 
the ideal boat for lakes and rivers. gasolene engines, 25 to 150 feet. 


High-Speed Motor Boats 


15 to 30 miles per hour guaranteed. 





Order now for next season’s delivery — The more time given the builder, the better boat he can 
We furnish designs or build from your plans, as you prefer 


turn out. 


Catalogue upon request, 4c in Stamps. Fifteen Years’ Experience. 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO., Bayonne, N. J. 


MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND Boat MANUFACTURERS 


See Our Exhibit at the Boston Motor Boat Show 
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The Biggest Thing 


The biggest thing in ships—the S. S. Lusitania—brought ten thousand of the biggest thing in Ink 
Pencils—the RED DWARF INK PENCIL—to this country on her last trip. 

This large importation is already largely sold. Why? Because the RED DWARF INK PENCIL 
has been recognized by the people of this country as the most efficient writing instrument ever pro- 
duced, and every man or woman who values time, convenience or efficiency cannot afford to be with- 
out a RED DWARF INK PENCIL. 

Thousands of these Pencils are being sold every week by dealers in U.S., Canada and Mexico. 
No other writing instrument has ever enjoyed the big sale, the enthusiastic reception that has been 
accorded the RED DWARF INK PENCIL. People in every walk of life have found the RED 
DWARF INK PENCIL essential to their work. 

Do you know the RED DWARF? Have you tried it? Once try and you'll buy. 

The RED DWARF INK PENCIL writes under any and all conditions. It cannot leak, blot or 
sputter. The writing point is made of Iridium, the hardest known metal; the feeder is made of plati- 
num the body and cap of polished Red Vulcanite. 

The RED DWARF INK PENCIL is guaranteed for five years. It is made 
in two sizes: No. 1, 41-2 inches long; No. 2, 5 3-4 inches long. Each $2.50. 
At your dealers or direct from 
D. WOOD & CO. 

Sole Agents for the United States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba, 

90 West Broadway, New York. 














